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Holiday,  l4  febTriairy  19^8 


INTERKATION/;L  IULIT;»RY  TRIBIHIAI. 
FOR  THE  FAR  EAST 
Court  House  of  the  Tribunal 
War  Ministry  Building 
Tokyo,  Japan 


The  Tribunal  met,  purs'jant  to  adjournmont , 


at  0930, 


Appearances : 

For  the  Tribunal,  all  Members  sitting,  with 
the  exception  of;  HONOR. .BLE  JUSTICE  LORD  Pi^TRIOK, 
Member  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
K0N0Ri\BLE  JUSTICE  J/iRANILU,  Member  from  the  Republic 
of  the  PhllippSines,  not  sitting  from  0930  to  l600. 

For  the  Prosecution  Section,  same  as  before. 

For  the  Defense  Section,  same  as  before. 

(English  to  Japanese  and  Japanese 
to  English  interpretation  was  made  by  the 
Language  Section,  IMTFE.) 
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llARSHAL  OF  T'^E  COURT;  The  Intrrnrtioncl 
Mllitfry  Tribune  1  for  the  Per  Erst  is  no\Y  in  s<  ssion. 

TIfl  FRrsiDFNT;  All  the  r.ccusod  rre  present 
cxccut  l^ILZU  who  is  represented  by  counsel.  The  Suprmo 
nrison  surgeon  ccrtiflGs  hr  is  ill  rnd  unrble  to  rttc-nd 
the  trirl  tocry.  The  certifierte  v/ill  be  recorded  rnd 
filed. 

Mr.  Trvenner. 

MR.  TAVENWFR:  If  it  plcr.se*  the  Tribune  1,  I 
v/ill  br.in^  -/ith  prrcprtph  F-129.  I  will  resume  ct  thr.t 
ooint . 

.F-129.  Unon  the  conclusion  of  this  ncct  Jr^nij 
trrminrtfd  nrpotiftions  end  r.dvised  the  Germ/ n  embrs- 
sedor  th?  t  the  0.  rmrn-Sovict  Pret  v/r  s  in  violetion  af 
the  secret  r-rcciucnt  rttrehed  to  the  Anti-Comintern 

r\ 

P;ct.  OSHI.'IA  wrs  directed  to  file  r  orotest  to 
Girmrny's  rction,  but  out  of  considcrction  for  Jeprnesc- 
Germrn  rclrtions  r^d  colic borstion,  he  disobeyed  his 
instructions  me  Dostuoned  delivery  until  Scotember  18, 

1939,  when  the  mr.ttcr  wrs  hrhdlcd  in  r  surreotitious 

b. 

rnd  unofficirl  rav^nner.  Jeorn's  objective  in  the 

nccotirtions  h:  d  been  to  strcnt’thcn  the  Anti-Comintern 

Pret  r.poinst  the  Soviet  Union  rnd  this  objective  wr  s 

(F-129.  r.  Ex.  436L,  T.  6122-3. 

b.  Ex.  506,  T.  6124-5.) 
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decHKd  to  hr  VC  been  seriously  Jeope  rdized  by  Cerneny's 

.»  * 

non-rpprcsslon  pret  v/lth’thc  Soviet.  Bocrusc  of  its 

•\  .  • 

failure  to  concludc'^thf. ‘rllicncc  ,  the  HIRANU?!A  Cebinct 

c. 

resipned  on  Aupust  30,  1939. 

F-I30.  The  course  of  the  nc cot iJ t ions  shows 
clc'rly  thrt  the  frilure  of  Jnpen  to  conclude  e  militrry 
r.llirncf.  v/ith  Gcrm.'ny  rnd  Itrly  v;rs  solely  p  rarttcr  of 
timing.  Jr.pan's  primrry  cim  hed  been  to  strengthen  the 
cllirncc  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Feet  rpainst  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  Jrprn  hrd  not  been  r.vcrse  to  entering  r 
militf-ry  rllirnce  rprinst  the  'Western  Powers  provided 
she  could  defer  entering  into  wer  rgpinst  them  until 
she  wes  p  repp  red  to  do  so.  This  is  strongly  emphr.  sized 
by  the  fret  thrt  when  she  felt  herself  to  be  so  pre- 
prred,  she  enthusir sticrlly  entered  into  r  militrry 
rllirnce  directed  solely  egsinst  the  western  powers. 

F-I3I.  Motwithstrndinp  the  temrorrry  setbrek 
to  the  conclusion  of  r  triprrtitc  militrry  rllirnce 
brought  rbout  by  the  Gt.rmrn-Sovict  Feet  of  Aurust  23, 
1939,  the  expediency  of  which  beer  me  rnprrent  upon  the 
Germ'n  invrsion  of  Polrnd  on  September  1,  1939,  efforts 
were  continued  by  thc^ conspirators  in  Jrprn  ^nd  Cermrny 
to  develop  closer  Jr.poncsc-Oermrn  rclrtions  for  the 
benefit  of  their  comr.on  rgeressivo  ends.  In  errly 
(F-129  C  Ex.  2375A,,  ,T;‘ 24290-1.) 
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September  1939,  Ribbentrop  assured  OSHIMA  that  Japan's 
fate  was  still  linked  with  Germany's  fate  and  that 
the  non-aggression  pact  with  the  Soviet  was  in  the 

I 

interest  of  Japan  as  well  as  of  Gerrtany.'  He  repre¬ 
sented  that  Germany  was  ready  and  able  to  medicate  for 
a  settlement  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  which  Japan  would  be  free  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  power  in  East  Asia  toward  the  south,  where  her 

a. 

vital  Interests  lay. 

F-I32.  Those  of  the  conspirators  who  were  in 
favor  of  an  a? 1-out  alliance  determined  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  conclude  such  an  alliance.  Ribbentrop 
considered  it  of  great  importance  to 'the  policy  of  col¬ 
laboration  that  OSHIMA  remain  as  embassador,  as  he 
enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of  Hitler  and  the  German 
army,**  end  took  steps  with  the  Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo 
to  have  OSHIMA  remain  as  ambassador.  When,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  OSHIMA  resigned,  Ribbentrop  advised  Ott 
in  Tokyo  to  support ' OSHIMA  who  after  his  return  would 
.work  for  German-Japaneso  friendship,  end  requested  that 
OSHIIi^A  be  allowed  to  transmit  through  the  German  Embassy 

i 

in  German  code  without  changes  telegrams  to  Ribbentrop 

c . 

end  to  send  letters  addressed  to  Ribbentrop  unopened. 


(F-131.  a.  Ex.  507,  T.  6127-29.) 
(F-132.  a.  Ex.  507,  T.  6129-30. 
b.  Ex.  498,  T.  6130. 
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Similarly,  rHI=!kTORI  r-.  turned  to  Tokyo  to  work  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  fllirncc.  On  September  2,  1939*  he 
tolc"  the  Oertnen  Ambrssrdor  to  Itely  thrt  with  the  mw 
Jfpenese  Crbinct  there,  v/r  s  r  well-founded  chrncr  for 
successful  continurtion  of  the  strlled  negotiations 
for  further  rf.pprochcm<  nt  with  the  Axis  powers,  md 
for  the  purpose  of  bein'-  eble  to  work  more  e  ffectively 
thin  v/rs  nossiblc  from  Rome,  he  v/:  s  goinr  to  Tokyo. 

In  mother  conference  in  Rome  he  hrd  emohrsized  thrt 
he  v/rs  one  of  '^ermrny's  friends  v;ho  V7rs  If  boring  to 
counterret  the  effect  f  the  Gcrmcn-Sovict  Pf ct  on 
Jr.pmcsc  Germrn  relf.tions,  rnd  hrd  disclosed  thrt  he 

hrd  contrettd  OSKIHA  in  Berlin  end  tried  to  stop 

o  • 

delivery  of  the  Jrpr.rK.sc  orotest,  Likcv;lsc,  ITAGAKI^ 
who  rs  ’  rr  Minister  in  the  KONOYT  rnd  HIRAl^ITJA  Crblnets 
hfd  worked  diligently  for  conclusion  of  the  rllimce, 

-on  Sentembm  5,  1939,  rt  i  reception  ettended  by  him¬ 
self  rnd  HATA,  pointed  out  to  the  Germrn  Militrry  rnd 
Air  fttrehes  his  most  sincere  efforts  on  bchrlf  of  r 
close  Germrn-Jr.prm  sc  connection  end  emphesized  the  t 
his  successor,  Wrr  Minister  HATA,  shrred  his  views  cora- 
pleniy.^’  On  Februrry  23,  1940,  Ptohm-r  end  Ott  , 
renorted  thrt  OSHIMA,' bHIRATORI  rnd  othei-s  remrined  in 

(F-132.  d.  Ix.  2232,  T.  16003-4. ■" 

<  .  Lx.  2232,  T.  16006.- 

f.  IX.  2198,  T.  15744-5.)  _ j 
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en  unchrnped  friendly  rttltudc  end  v/crc  rt.  rdy  to  '^ivc 
every  support  rnd  th' t  m  r.ns  were  be  inp  trken  to 

strength*:  n •pro-Oermrn  influence  in  the  Forcirn  '-.'inistry 

f . 

end  the  rrmy.  .  , 

F-133.  Not  only  did  the  aermr.n  rnd  Jrpenese 
conspire  tors  v/ork  to  drew  Germrny  ^nc  Jnprn  closer  to¬ 
gether,  but  clso  rt  the  srrae  time  they  strove  to  weeken 
the  rclrtions  ^  tween  Jrurn  rnd  Britrin  rnd  the  United 
Stites.  Adventrge  we  s  trkep  of  the  epprrent  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  politicrl  rttitude  between  Jrcen  rnd  Inglend  end 
Am*. rice  rrisinr  out  of  the  protests  rgeinst  the  JcDcncse 
sponsored  rnd  cstrblished  Wrnr  Chinp-v/ei  government 
rt  Ilcnking.  Members  of  the  Diet  pressed  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  strengthen  rclrtions  with  rerrarny  end  Itoly, 
i  nd  thi  {  rmy  spok<-sm;n  in  the  Diet  rnd  ’  r.r  Minister 

KATA  di.clrrrd  thrt  Jrprn's  nrogress  in  Chinr  could  not 

r . 

be  stopped  by  the'  ob'^olet**  Nine  rower  Trecty.  •  V/hen 

in  Mry  1940  there  v.'€rc  indiertions  that  the  Y'^KAI  governj- 

ment  »vrs  seckinr  rn  understrnding' with  Enplind  "nd 

/mcricf ,  the  rrouc  in  Jrprn  friendly  to  Gcrmr.ny  desired 

thf  t  :  new  rovernmt  nt  be  formed  under  KONOYI  v.’ith  r. 

foreign  oolicy  envisioning  thr  t  the  tc-nsion  with  th< 

’•cstern  Powers  would  increr  sc  or  rt  Icr  st  remeijn 

(F-132.  p.  Ix.  511,  T.  6140-?.) 

(F-133.  r.  rx.  276A,  T.  3701: 

Ex.  514,  T.  6149,) 
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constrnt.  The  Gcrocn  Imbs-ss?  in  Tokyo  continued  its 

efforts  to  stir  uc  Jcprncsc  fcelinr  ogrinst  Amcricr 
\  * 

by  influcncinr  the  pr*  ss  end  politiccl  lcr,dcrs,  end 

«  % 

OSHL'^A  end  SHIRATORI  worked  in  confidcntirl  cooperr- 

•  -c . 

tion  with  the  Gtrarn  imb?  ssy  in  this  progrera, 

F-I34,  To  bring  Jcprn  more  closely  within  the- 

t 

Ocr.T.cn  orbit,  pressure  wrs  rnplird  rnd  inducements 
offered  to  Jenen.  On  Hry  22,  1940,  Gerneny  rdvised 
Jrprn  thrt  she  v.-rs  disinterested  in  the  Netherlrnds 
•est  Indies,  end  this  declrrr.tion  wrs  considered  by 

Jrprn  to  rive  Jr^rn  r.  "errte  blrnchc"  rnd  r  pledge  of 

0. 

support  for  thr  future.  On  June  19',  1940,^ two,  drys 
rfter  Frrncc  requested  rn  crmlstict  .from  Germrny,  the  ' 
Jrpenese  Foreign  Ilinlstry  pointed  out  to  Gcrrnnny  Jnpcn's 
specicl  interest  in  the  frte  of  French  Indo-Chinr, 
stressed  thr.t  Jcprn  hed  rendered  Germeny  essentit.1 
service  in  the  Europe en  "'nr  by  tying  down  Arncrlcm 
forces  in  the  Preific  rnd  suggested  r  Germrn  declcr- 
etion  by  which  Jrprn  would  receive  r  free  hr.nd  in  Indo- 
Chlnc.  In  trrnsmittinp  this  steteraent,  Ott  suggested 
thrt  c.  reply  be  pi^en  crlcul*‘tcd  to  erabr.rrrss  the 

YONi.I  govGrnmtnt  end  influence  its  rcpleccment  by  n 

b . 

Cfbinct  which  would  be  closer  to  Gcrairny.  Such  n 

(F-133.  b.  Ex.  515,  T.  6150-1. 

.  c.  Fx.  518,  T.  6152.)  T  criQ  ' 

(F-134.  R.  Ex.  517,  T.  6l57;Ix,5l8,T.6159-60;.x.519, 

b.  iJ.  Sg*.  T.  6162-9.) _ T. 6161-2. 


j 


reply  wrs  given  the  followlrir  v/c.ck.  On  Junt  24,  1940, 

1 

in  rcoly  to  KOISO’s  inquiry  rs  to  the  G- rinrn  cttltudc 

2 

towrrd  military  rotivity  of  Jrprn  in  Indo-Chinr.  end  in 

3 

prrts  of  the  Ncthcrirnds.  lirst  Indies,  Ott  strted  thrt 

4 

^  Gc  rnir.ny  hrd  clrerdy  expressed  her  dcclrrr.tlon  th‘t 
^  she  wrs  not  interested  in  the  question  of  the  East 
^  Indies,  end  added  thi  t  Gcrj.rny  would  prob'.bly  raise 
g  no  objections  to  Jrnrno*- '  rction  in  Indo-Chinn,  provided 
9  Jrprn  v/ould  oblicrte  herself  to  tie  down  America  in 

10  the  Pacific,  perhaps  by  r  promise  to  rttrok  the  Philip- 

#• 

11  pines  me  Hrwr.ll  in  the  event  of  /.rarr lea's  entry  into 

c. 

12  the  war  against  Germany.  KOISO's  reply  disclosed  his 

13  full  copnlzancr  of  the  Ir-port  of  Ott's  statement.  In 
reply,  he  asserted  that  the  realization  of  Japan's 
colonial  wishes  in  Indo-Chlna  end  the  Fast  Indies 
v/ould  mf'>c  Jana.n  economically  independent  of  America 
rnd  \70uld  offrr  to  t^hc  expected  KONOYE  Government  a 

18 

promisinf  standpoint  for  a  settlement  of  the  v/rr  with 

19  d,  ’ 

Chlnr ,  Such  a  cormitraent  was  not  to  be  cxoccted  from 

20 

the-  YONAI  governrajnt,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  from  a 

21 

KONOYT 'gov'.rnmcnt  v/hlch  would  be  favorrble  to  the  army 

22 

and  to  G.  rmany. 

75 

2^  F-135.  In  this  way,  the  situation  hrd  so 

25  developed  thrt  the  time  v/rs  f  pain  ripe  for  considering 
(F-134.  c.  Ex.  523,  T.  6176. 


t 
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r  triprrtitc  militrry  rllirnoc,  without  the  rid  of 
which  Jrorn  dr.rcd  not  risk  the  frtc  of  her  empire  by 
It  rec.  jcrlc  miliotry  regression  in  the  cret  s  south  of  / 
ChiMr  rnd  in  the  South  Sers.  The  conspirrtors  begrn 
to  Iry  the  f-roundwork  for  such  rn  rllirncc.  On  June 
19,  1940,  KURUSU,  Jnpr.nesc  Arabrssrdor  to  C-ermrny,  re¬ 
opened  negotirtions  for  the  tllirnce  rnd  pointed  out 

• 

to  Gcr'nrny  th'^t  if  in  the  field  of  development  of 

I 

hi.''vy  industr.i'" s  r  closer  coonerrtion  between  Jrnrn  rnd  | 

I 

Gerrarny  were  possible,  Jr’^rp  v/ould  rrin  fr<  cdom  of  i 

?'•  1 
ection  towrrd  the  Tnited  Strtes.  Following  this  j 

meeting,  r  conference  v.ts  held  on  July  8,  1940,  betv/cen 

Ambrssrdors  SATO  rnd  KURUSU  end  Ribbentrop  rnd  Strhraer. 

Th«  conf<rccs  discussed  mrtters  of  greet  significrncc 

rcvcrlinp  :o  Germrny  the  true  scope  of  Jr.prn's  rggres- 

sivc  r.ttcntions.  SATO  suggested  close  coopc.rrtion 

between  Germrny's  New  Order  in  I.urooe  -rnd  Jroen's 

efforts  to  construct  r  Ihw  Order  in  the  F'-r  Erst  rnd 

South  Sers.  He  pointed  out  thr  t  Jt'.pcn  by  the  wrr  in 

Chinr  hrd  frcilitrted  Gcrm'ny's  trsk  by  drrwing  the 

ettention  of  Fnglend,  Frrncc  nnd  Amcricr  to  h>  rself 

:  nd  by  tying  up  the  Americen  fleet  in  the  Pr  clfic-.  • 

Jrpr.n  wrs  putting  forwrrd  strong  efforts  to  finish  the 

Chinr  wrr  in  order  to  hrve  free  hrnds,  SATO  rdmitted 

(F-135.  r.  Ex.  522,  T,  6170-1.) 
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to  the  Gi-rracn  conferees  the  existence  of  the  contin¬ 
uous  conspire cy  by  pointing  out  thrt  since  the  out- 
bre^.k  of  the  Mr.nchurir.n  conflict,  Jrurn  hrd  been  try- 
Inr  to  orient  her  prlicy  in  r  set  direction.  However, 
tine  end  egrin  Jr  pen  hed  been  forced  to  moderrte  this 
new  orient' t  ion  so.xcwhrt  be  cruse  of  the  obstinccy  of 

the  "rshinpton  regime  in  itsrdhcrence  to  the.  Nine  Pov/cr 

b. 

Pect.  ' 

F-136.  While  KURUSU  r.nd  SATO  were  reopening 
negotirtions  for  c  niilitrry  rllirnce,  r  drrft  of  such 
on  rllirnce  wrs  being  considered  in  Jrprn.  On  July  12, 
1940,  there  v/rs  held  r  Joint  conference  of  Jrnr.ncsc 
r.rmy,  nrvy  rnd  Foreign  Office  officirls  to  intensify 
efforts  to  procure  such  r  ’^rct.  There  wrs  presented 
to  the  conference  for  considerrtion  r.  drrft  of  r.  nro- 
poBcd  r greonent  between  Jrnon  rnd  Germrny,  the  declrred 
•bjt'ct  of  which  wrs  to  freilitrto  the  rttrinnent  of 
the  Imperifl  rim  quickly,  to  devoloD  rn  intimr te  co- 
operrtivr  rulrtion  between  Jrnr.n,  which  w's  striving 
to  .  strblish  r  New  Order  in  Erst  /.sir  including  t/^e 
South  Se-rs,  rnd  Gt  rrnrny  '’nd  Itcly,  which  were  fighting 
for  the  New  Order  in  Furope,  rnd  to  strengthen  Jr.prn's 
future  internet ionrl  position  rfter  the  luropern  wrr. 

The  proposed  drrft  provided  thrt  Gtrmrny  sho’-ld  recogniz 
(F-135.  b.  Ex.  524,  T.  6179-84.) 
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thr.t  Indo-Chim'. ,  the  Frst  Indies  i;nd  other  South  £cr 

Islr.nds  v/erc  within  the  Jrprncsc  snhero,  shovld  support 

Jepon's  politicrl  Icrdorship,  should  pivc  rdcqur.tc 

politiccl  support  to  Jr.prn  in  order  to  settle  the  Chinese 

conflict,  <' nd  should  five  fcvorrble  consider.' tion  to 

Jfor.n's  trode-  opportunities  in  luropc  rnd  ^fricr. .  Jr.rcn, 

« 

on  the  other  h.-nd,  would  sup^'ort  rnd  reprove  the  Furooerr 
New  Order  under  G- rmrn  lerdership,  would  check  Britain 
rs  much  fs  possible  in  Erst  Asia  in  order  to .fccilits.t'S 
Britrin's  surrender,  and  would  sup'^ly  Ge.rrarny  with  raw  • 
materials  from  Chine  and  the  South  Seas.  The  proposed 
rgreement  also  provided  for  cooperation  to  maintain  ner.ee 
with  the  Soviet  Un’pn  and  to  prevent  activity  by  the 
■United  States  outside  the  American  continents.  If  the. 
United  States  exerted  politicrl  or  economic  pressure 
on  either  nr  tion,  both  v/ould  adopt  a  nolicy  to  check  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  recognizing  Italy’s  nevr 
order  it  provided  for  concert  of  action  by  Jr pan  and 

V  • 

Germany  in  Central  rnd  South  America,  The  matter  was 
further  discussed  at  r  continued  meeting  on  July  16, 

1940,  held  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  army  rnd  m vy 

b. 

and  to  adopt  a  unified  policy, 

F-137t  However,  before  the  negotiations  could 

(F-136.  a.  lx.  527,  T.  6191-6206. 
b.  Fx.  528,  T.  6214-30.) 
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^brcrrricd  ouFcs  olrnncd,  it  v/rs  n'c'crsrry  to  rcolrcc 

the  YONAI  Ccblnct  with  the  Second  KONOYI  Cr.binet  — 

likewise  F.s  plonned..  It  hes  rircrdy  been  noted  th^  t 

rs  crrly  rs  Mey  b^th  th<  Grrmrn  rnd  Jrooncse  conspir- 

rtors  hrd  b'^n  -working  tov/rrd  the  replrcenicnt  of  the 

YOKAI  Crbinet  with  r  KONOYE  Crbinct.  To  strengthen 

the  crbinct '  s”  position,  Fore  ign  Minister  ARITA  rt  the 

end  of  June  h-d  plrnnvd  to  rnnounco  v  more  rctivo 

foreign  policy  stressing  thrt  the  government  hrd  n\.vcr 

de-/iited  from  the  /xis  policy,  hrd  hrd  full  syriprthy 

for  Germrny's  new  order  in  Europe  rnd  jrs  still  deter- 

r ,  < 

mined  to  consolidntc  A>i''3-Jrprncs6  friendship.  How¬ 
ever,  the  may,  rerlizinp  thrt  such  i.  str.temcnt  of 
friendship  wi^-h  the  Axis  world  trkc  th'  wind  out  of  the 
srils  of  the  opposition  v/hich  wr  s  close  to  the  Axis 
(rnd  thus  prevent  the  opoositicn  from  rttrining  its 
militr.ry  rllicncc),  protested  rgrinst  the  prooosed 

d(.clrrr.tion  rs  incomprtiblc  v;ith  the  policies  hither- 

b  • 

to  followed  by.  the  YONAI  Crbinct.  As  r  result,  on 
June  29,  1940,  ARITA  nr  do  r  rrdio  rddress  in  which  he 

sponsored  the  development  by  prcific  morns  of  r  co- 

c . 

prosperity  sphere  in. lost  Asir  ,  rnd  :  Iso  disclosed 
the  r.rmy’s  protest  to  his  pronosed  str.temcnt.  It 

(F-1^7.  a.  lx.  530,  T.  6238-9;  fx.  53l»  6239-40. 

b.  Ex.  531,  T.  6239. 

c.  ^x.  529,  T.  6233-7.  , 

d.  Ex.  531,  T.  6239-40.) 
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bcccKic  quite  jfiiTyiclont  thrt.  tht  proposed  /.RITA  policy 

, 

of  friondshio  for  the  Axis,  deleted  on  rrmy  insistence, 
did  not  include  r.  militrry  Fllirnce  v/ith  Gcr-nmy  rnd 
Itrly  of  the  tync  desired  by'both  the-  Gcrinm  rnd 
j-rpmese  conspirrtors,  v/hen  on  July  13,  1940,  efter 
receiving  from  Arnbessrdor  SATO  o  rerort  of  the  July  8th 
Conf  rence  of  SATO  ond  KURUSU  with  Ribbentrop  end 
f.tchracr,  ARITA  csked  certain  pointed  questions  showing 
deep  distrust  of  Gc  r-arny  end  her  motives^  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  militrry  rllirnco.  He  rsked  whether 
G  rmeny  did  not  desire  to  utilize  Japan  by  having  her 
participate  in  the  Euroncen  v/cr,  whether  Germany  had 
not  begun  to  hope  for  Gerrarn  domination  of  French  and 
Dutch  colonies  in  Erst  Asia,  whether  Ribbmtrop  had 
dcmrndfd  Japan's  participation  in  th.  war  in  connection 
with  negotiations  relative  to  the  Erst  Indies  anc^  Indo¬ 
china,  and  whether  SATO  h 'd  told  Ribbentrop  that  a 

Jrocn-United  States  wa.r  would  dcvc-lop  into  a  German- 

e. 

United  States  v;cr. 

F-I38.  Clearly,  the  susnicious  attitude 
evinced  by  /RITA  made  it  certain  thrt  the  desired 
military  allirncc  would  not  be  concluded  by  the  YONnl 
cabinet.  As  early  aseJuly  8,  1940,  this  was  rccornizcd 
when  Vice-  ’inistcr  of  War  aNAWI  had  pointed  out  to  KIDO 
(F-137.  c.  Ex.  525,  T.  6186-8.) 


I 
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thr.t  thr  YONi*.I  Cfbinct  v/rs  not  suitrblc  for  ncgoti- 

rting  with  Gtnnrny  rnc*  Itrly  rnd  might  cruse  r  frtal 

celsv  me’  hr.d  strted  thrt  the  rrmy  v/ou?.d  support  the 

KOKOY^  crndldccy.  Accordingly,  on  July  16,  1940, 

■  b.  ■ 

V.’tr  Minister  HATA  resigned.  It  is  not  necessrry  to 
consider  :  t  this  time  the-  exrct  role  olryed  by  HATA  in 
submitting  his  risignrtion,  since  thrt  v/ill  be  fully 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  his  individurl  lirbility. 
For  nresent  purooses,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  thrt 

I 

he  did  resign.  As  c  result  of  HhTA's  resignetion  end 
the  rcluctrnce  of  the  Three  Militery  Chie  fs,  of  which  he 
wrs  one,  to  re  contend  r  successor  under  the  circum- 

strnces,  the  YONAI  Crbinct  resigned  cn  bloc  on  the  seme 

c. 

City,  On  July  16,  1940,  KOKOYF  wrs  re  commended  for 

d. 

Preml'.  r  me  by  the  22nd  he  hfd  formed  his  ccblnet. 


(F-138.  c.  Tx.  532.  T.  6243. 

b.  lx.  532,  T.  6244. 

c.  :x.  532,  T.  6246-8. 

d.  Lx.  532,  T.  6253-6;  lx.  102,  o.  1.) 


- - 


.  M  t 
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■  F-i3v.  T.'iff  n<^v'  Cabinet  chos<»n  ty  XOj.OYE 

s’"<'v'od  clearly  the  t  it  would  soor  bring  about  a  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy.  hiATSUOlLA  fce- 
.came  Foreign  and  Overseas  Minister  and  Vic?  President 


of  the  China  Affairs  Board, 


Even  before  the  new 


cabinet  took  office,  ioATSUOKA  advised  Ott  confiden¬ 
tially  that  he  had  accepted  the  position  of  Foreign 

Minister  and  requosced  friendly  cooperation  from  Ger- 
b ,  . 

many,  SHUiaTOKI  declined  appointment  as  Vice-Foreign 
Minister,  but  let  it  be  known  to  the  Germans  that  he 
was  being  considered  for  appointment  as  permanent  ad-’ 
visor  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  in  which  capacity  he 

'exDoctod  to  exercise  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the 

c, 

now  government.  OhA&hl,  former  Manchurian  Vice- 
Foreign  Minister  an-’  a  convinced  aoherent  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  course  in  foreign  policy,  v/as  appointed  Vice-Foreign 

d  • 

Minister,  On  the  day  of  I.Oj  OYE's  appointment,  Ott 
cabled  to  the  German  General  Staff  that  there  would  be 

a  speedy  Japanese  transition  to  a  more  active  anti- 

6. 

English  policy.  The  press,  in  approving  MATSUOKA's 
appointment,  announced  that  a  nev/  orientation  of  Japanese 

foreign  policy  might  be  exoected  end  OShlMA  and  ShlKA- 

f . 

Tuhl  expressed  the  sapje  views  in  press  interviews. 

(F-139  a.  Ex.  J16,  T.  (?39  d.  Ex.  538,  T.  6265 

b.  Ex.  535,  T.  6261  e.  Ex.  533,  T.  6257-8 

c.  Ex.  538,  T.  6265  H-x,  536,  T.  6262.) 


■  /A  ,  i| 
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Prior  to  the-  compicticn  cr  tno  ceDinot  on  July  22, 

X940,  Premier  KOiOYE,  Foreign  Linister  i.aATSLOKA,  V/ar 
Ikiinister  TOJO  and  Navy  Ulnister  YOShlDA  met  and  drew 

up  an  authoritative  foreign  polic"  for  the  cabinet, 

g. 

including  therein  rapprochement  »cith  the  Axis, 

F-140,  Once  formed,  the  nev/  KONOYE  Cabinet 
adopted  rapprochement  v'ith.the  Axis  as  part  of  its 
basic  national  policy.  On  July  26,  1940,  the  new  Cab¬ 
inet  formulated  its  basic  natic  nal  policy.  It  stated 
that  its  fundamental  aim  V7as  to  establish  world  peace  by 
first  construe ting  a  New  Order  o^  Greater  East  A sis 
built  upon  the  firm  solidarity  of  Japan,  LIanchu2<uo  and 
china  with  Japan  as  the  center.  Japan  would  march  for¬ 
ward  to  tho  realization  o'  t.ds  policy  by  mobilizing 
total  national  strength.  Armaments  were  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  insure  tho  execution  of  national  policy. 
Although  it  was  asserted  that  tho  fundamental  aim  of 
Japan's  foreign  policy  was  confined  for  the  tine  being 
to  the  construction  of  the  Kev/  Order,  a  long  range  view 
v/as  to  be  taken  of  world  changed  v'ith  tho  idee  of  adopt¬ 
ing  ccnstructive  and  elastic  measures  for  tlx*  advance- 

d  • 

nont  of  Japan's  national  fortunes,  T'is  decision  on 
>  * 

national  policy  v/as  shortly  followed  on  July  27,  1940, 
(F-139  g.  Ex.  537,  T.  6262-3) 

(F-140  a.  Ex.  541,  T,  6271-6) 
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jy  the  docision  of  the  Liaison  Cenferenco  to  foster 
3  strong  political  tic  v;lth  Germany  and  Italy  and  to 

f  » 

take  active  stops  to  adjust  diplomacy  tov/ard  the  Soviet 

’pion,  v/hile  maintaining  a  firm  front  tov/ard  the 

b  • 

united  States,  This  expression  of  national  policy 

vas  the  subject  of  a  Foreign  Office  Announcement  on 
fiugust  1,  1940,  In  this  LiATSUOKA  stated  that  in  con¬ 
cert  v/ith  those  friendly  pov/ers  which  v/ore  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  Japan,  Japan  v/ould  strive  v/lth  courage 

and  determination  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  ideal  and 

•  c. 

the  heaven-ordained  mission  of  Japan, 

F-141,  The  Cabinet  by  its  actions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  decisions  on  national  policy,  showed  clear¬ 
ly  that  it  was  strengthening  Japan's  foreign  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Axis  coalition,  TCJO  entered  upon 
a  nrogran  to  promote  anti-British  feeling,  encouraged 


On  August  23,  1940,  lIATbUOKA  announced 
the  recall  of  numerous  anbassaders  and  oth^r  diplomatic 

red  tliat  this  action  was  necessary 
the-  new  foreign  policy  introduced  by 

foreign  service  v/ith 


cmic  circles 


in  order  to  secur 


ipi  and  to  coordinate  the  Japanese 

F-140  b.  Ex,  1310,  T,  11795 

0,  Ex,  1297,  T,  11714-7) 


the  nev/  Japanese  conditions. 

F-14'2.  On  August  .1,  1940,  the  negotiations 
wore  again  reopened  both  in  Japan  and  in  Germany,  On 
th£t  day,  KUxiUSU  met  with  Woizsackor.  He  'sought  ex¬ 
pression  of  German  views  as  to  hov/  Jaoan  should  coop¬ 
erate  in  the  promotion  of  Japancsc-Gorman  friendship, 
particularly  if  and  at  what  time  Germany  wished  "tu 
see  the  Japanese  weight  thrown  on  the  scale  cf  the 
present  conflict."  fie  pointed  out  that  even  if 
Japan  did  not  intervene  in  the  war  at  that  time,  her 

fleet  would  by  all  moans  have  great  potentialities  in 

a . 

the  future.  he  also  expressed  the  hope  that  Jr  pan 
might  belong  to  the  New  Order  after  the  war  and  would 

b, 

not  be  forgotten  in  the  new  apportionment  of  tho  v/orld. 
On  the  sane  day,  MATiUOKA  met  v/ith  Ott  and  made  known 
Japan’s  intention  tc  establish  a  new  order  of  Greater 
East  Asia  including  the  South  Seas.  Apprehensive  of 
German  attitude  tov'ard  the  South  Seas,  iiATSeOKA  denied 
that  Japan  was  planning  to  Eub.1ugatc  and  exiiloit  these 
regions  ano.  stated  ho  would  oppose  any  Japanese  attempt 
in  t)jf. t  direction,  lie  pointed  o'.  t  that  v;hilc  there 
Plight  be  some  doubt  of  this  when  the  China  Incident 
was  surveyed  superficially,  if  Japan  was  given  enough 
(F-141  b.  Ex,  548,  T,  6297-8) 


b.  Ex,  543,  T,  6282) 
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tine,  sh-  v/ould  rcolizu  her  idea  of  lib^^retlon  and 

fr-^don  of  oil  rcccs  in  China  os  vk.11  as  clsev.'hcro. 

havin'  thus  attcMptud  to  rcessuro  G.-rnony  cf  Japan's 

intentions,  ho  inquired  as  to  ^ti&t  ottituCo  Gorraany 

would  assume  tcv/ord  tho  Jopanv-sc  course*  of  cction  in 

tho  South  Sees  end  v/hot  Germany  would  wish  to  do  to- 
c; 

word  Ancrico. 

F-143.  havin£  c.otormined  tlirt  Japan  would 
enter  into  a  nilitarv  alllincc,  the-  ccnspiretors  next 
turned  tc;  the*  problem  of  tho  nature,  puroese  and  scope 
of  thv.  ollionco.  a  docisicn  of  tho  Four  Ministers’ 
Ccnfcronco  bctv/ccn  KOj  OYJj,  TOuO,  luATLLiOIUi  and  the  ilavy 
Minister  v.'as  rocchod  on  Sc-ptember  4,  1940i  This  v/as 
later  opprevod  by  the  Liaison  Conforv-nco  rn  September 
19,  1940.  It  ’/os  decided  that  "the-  time  is  now  ripe 

for  speedy  initiation  cf  ccnvcrsation"  omonF  tHe  tliree 

&  • 

Axis  Dowers  for  the  strengthening  cf  the  Axis.  At 
the  very  outs  t,  th-  conspire. tor s  thus  recognized  thot 
the  cbstrcle  v/nich  hod  divided  thv.n  in  1^38  end  1939  - 
the  question  cf  thu  tiraolinoss  cf  an  all  out  military 
cllicnco  1  no  longer  existed.  It  s  no  longer  prenn- 
turc  under  the  conspiratorial  plan  to  enter  into  such 
an  alliance;  All  v/^,rc  now  agreed  t)-!ot  the  propc*r  timo 
(F-142  c.  Ex.  545,  T.  6286-92) 

(F-143  a;  E;:.  541,  T.  6307) 
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h£cl  ccnc.  The  brsic  principles  gevorning  the  nogo- 
tiotlons  v/oro  determined  to  bo:  (1)  to  meko  n  funda- 
'nentnl  c  greement  emong  the  Jiirec  countries  so  that 
they  should  nutuiolly  cooperate  by  all  possible  moans 
in  establishing  a  new  order  in  Europe  nnd  in  Asia; 

(2)  to  carry  cut  consultations  in  as  short  c  period 
as  possible  in  regard  to  the  best  means  for  acccmplish- 
ing  cooperation,  "consultation"  being  defined  as  moaning 
negotiations  for  military  colleborcticn  tc  bo  conducted 
in  accordance  with  plan;  and  (3)  to  give  publicity  to 
the  basic  principles  by  a  joint  declaration.  It  was 
exploin-d  that  "cooperation"  meant  that  Japan  would 
bo  resolved  to  take  any  action  including  recourse  to 
orm^d  force.  It  v^cs  stated  that  if  Germany  did  not 

Immodit; tcly  require  armed  cooperation  against  Britain, 

b . 

Japan's  cbjectivo  would  be  the  United  States. 

F-144.  The  decision  sot  forth  with  groat 
particulariby  the  four  basic  principles  which  were  to 
govern  the  negotiations  for  the  military  alliance. 

The  first  principle  ves  that  the  tliree  powers  arrive 
ct  L  mptucl  understanding  v;ith  respect  to  supporting 
in  rll  ways  thv^  establishment  and  ndministra.tion  of 
their  rospc'ctive  spheres  and  v/ith  respect  to  coopera¬ 
ting  on  their  policies  tcv/r.rd  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union 
(F-143  b.  Ex.  541,  T.  6308-9) 
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1  nd  the-  United  Strtes.  Close  economic  ccopc-rc;tit  n  v/rs 
nlcnn.d  to  enrry  out  profcrcntic-l  mutur.l  intcrchongc 
of  nr.tcrinl  resources,  to  ccccrd  fovoroble  censiderr- 
tlcn  tc  the  ccc  nomic  o.ctivlties  of  the  others  in  the 
respective  spheres  c.nd  to  cxchrngo  tvjchniquos.  V/hile 
they  olonnod  to  ncintr.in  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union 
end  tc  induce  her  tc  fcllov/  Axis  policy,  provision  vms 
mrdc  for  cr.nsultotlon  in  th^  cv::nt  of  the  danger  of 
v/ar  botv.'oon  any  of  them  end  the  Soviet  Union,  They 
v/ould  cooperate  tc  prevent  the  United  States  from  in- 
tc-rferlng  v/ith  the  political  end  economic  interests  of 
the  Axis  powers,  end  in  th^.  event  of  w c.r  between  the 
United  Strtes  and  cny  one  of  them,  the  ethers  would 

assist  by  all  possible  means.  Cooper nticn  i/ould  extend 

0  • 

tc  action  in  Central  and  South  America,  The  second 
principle  vrr.s  that  the  Axis  should  speedily  arrive  at 
an  understanding  on  their  mutuc  1  support  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  China  Incident  and  European  vftr,  Japan  was 
tc  afford  the  othv-rs  frcilitl.s  tc  acquire  natural  end 
material  resources  in  East  Asia  and  to  facilitate  the 
v/rr  against  Britain,  while  Germany  and  Italy  wore  tc 
furnish  to  Japan  machinery  and  technical  assistance  and 

to  ccopora.te-  as  much  as  possible  in  settling  the  Oiinr 

b. 

Incident . 


(F-144  a.  Ex.  541,  T,  6310-12 
_  b.  Lx,  541.  T.  6312-141 


Th--  third  principle  was  thrt  the  nogo 


tlrtinns  v/ere  tc  bv,  brsod  cn  five  osscntinls.  The 


first  essontirl  v/es 


Orcior  in  Erst  Asic  vrrs  to  include  tlv.  Mrndrtod  Islnnas 


French  Indo-Chin 


Itish  Uiilciyn,  British  Bernoo,  The-  Ncthurlcnds  East 


Austrf.lic,  Nc\7  k.cclpnd.  Indin 


countries,  with  Jeunn,  Hr.nchukuc 


nd  Chine  r.s  the  brek 


bone.  The  gonl  for  th..  Ecst  Indies  end  Indo-China  was 
to  htiv^  th^.n  in  r.  state  of  preperednoss  for  independence 

with  the  Iniaodinte  cbj,-ct  of  securing  recegnitien  of 

n . 

Japan's  pcliticnl. rnd  cccncraic  prodrninnnc^ ,  The 
second  essontirl  v/rs  r.  dv,tr;ilcd  rnnlysis  of  th*-  ccononic 


The  third 


coopervation  thrt  etch  prrty  should  rfford 


It  v-'ith  kills  ccoperr.tion  v/ith  regard  tc 


sscntirl  d 


thv;  Scvi«.it  Union  rnd  the  United  States 


collobcrr ting  witli  tho  ethers,  would  restrain  the 


Soviet  Union  cn  the  Ecst,  West  rnd  South,  induce  her 


rdvr  nee  tc  th^  Persicn  Gulf,  rnd,  in  ers 


to  Indie.  Jr.prn  \rculd  bring  pressure  cn  th*..  Unit.d 


through  collrbor''tion  v;ith  th..  others  sc  that 
ends  night  be  r.ttrined,  rnd  for  thrt  purpeso 


f 
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would  use  th-  cmigrnnt  rnd  occncmlc  footholds  wiJLch 

■’  c. 

Gu.  .-.ny  ond  Italy  hrd  in  South  Arncricn,  The  fourth 
essential  decided  was  that  Japan  should  take  such 
steps  as  the  situation  might  require  to  eliminate  the 
political  and  economic  interests  of  Britain  in  Erst 
Asia,  Japan  would  ccoporato  in  the  Gurma.n-Italicn 
war  ngrirst  Britain  by  eliminating  British  interests 
in  East  Asia,  by  rnti-British  demonstration  end  propa¬ 
ganda  end  bv  supp(*rtinr  indcoendenoo  movements  in  Britis!  i 
d. 

colonies,  Th<-  fifth  essential  v/rs  that  with  rcsp-^ct 
tc  the  possible  use  of  armed  fcrcc  against  Britoin  and 
the  United  States,  Japan  would  make  its  decisions  inde¬ 
pendently  in  ccccrdr.ncc  with  the-  principle  that  in  the 
event  the*^  Chine  Incicant  should  bocemv-  nearly  settled, 
Japan  v/ould  us,,  armed  force  by  taking  as  favorable  ap 
opportunity  rs  might  be  afforded  by  the  situ£  tion  pru- 
vr  iling  ft  herx  end  abroad.  However,  if  the  incident 
was  not  settled,  Jeoan's  guiding  principle  would  be  to 
take  octicn  within  limits  short  of  vrar,  but  if  co  nditienj 
improvo/' of.nd  it  was  considered,  irrespective  of  the- 
completion  cf  Japan's  preparations,  that  th^  interne - 

tii.nr.l  situo.tion  permitted  no  further  delay,  Japan  v/ould 

e , 

resort  tr  armed  force.  The  fourth  principle  gevo.rnipg 

the  military  alliance  was  that  the  understandings  mcn- 

f . 

ticned  iVv-cd  .lot  tek-  th..  form  of  agreements. 

(F-145--c^-Bx.  541,  T.  ^16-6-  c.  Ex.-541,  T.  631:9 
d.  E:c.  541,  T.  6318-O  f.  Ex.  541,  T.  6321) 
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F,-146.  This  doclslon  of  tho  Four  Ministers  ’ 
r.nd  Llr.ison  Conferences  hr.s  boon  O.or.lt  with  at  somo  .. 
length  tccr.uso  the  prosecution  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  in  the  entire  proceedings, 

It  is  the  culmination  and  the  definitive  expression  of 
Japan's  olan  of  expansion  by  force  to  establish  the 
so-called  Nov;  Order  in  Greater  Fast  Asia.  It  defines 
in  detail  the  real  object  of  Japan's  aggression  and 
sets  forth  the  methods,  including  aggressive  warfare, 
which  the  conspirators  were  willing  to  take  to 

I 

achieve  that  object. 

;  F-147.  Armed;  with  the  decision  of  the  Four 

Ministers  Conference  of  September  4,  1940,  MATSUOKA 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  negotiations  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  During  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Stahmer,  who  had  been  Sent  to  Tokj^o  as  the 
result  of  the  conversations  betwoon  MATSUOKA  ond  Ott 
in  August,  arrived.  Conversations  wore  held  bctweo© 
MATSUOKA,  Ott  'nd  Stahmer  on  S.;pt..mber  9th,  10th,  and 
11th.'  *  In  these  conversations  the  German  conferees 
avoided  the  mistakes  of  1938  and  1939  which  had. 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  negotiations.  They 
did  not  insist  that  Japan  take  any  action  which  she  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  take.  On  the  contrary,  they  tried 
I  F-146.  a.  fcx.  550,  T.  6334. _ _ _ _  _ 
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to  establish  thv;  thet  Gcrr.on  policy  tos  tho  saniu 

os  tbfit  of  Ji’prn  o.nc’.  to  assure  Jcp^  n  th't  she  would 
not  bo  required  to  take  r.ny  action  under  tho  proposed 
military  alliance  for  w> ich  she  was  not  yot  proparod. 
They  assured  Japan  tliat  (^ermeny  did  not  went  the 
luropean  war  to  dovdop  into  a  world  war,  but  wanted 
-the  United  States  to  stay  out  of  tho  war.  Germany 
did  not  at  that  point  want  Japan's  military  assistance 
rga.inst  England,  but  wanted  Japan  to  assist  in  keep¬ 
ing  tho  United  States  from  entering  the  './ar  by  all 
moans-  The  only  \ic<y  to  orevent  tho  United  States 
from  entering  the  \;ar  in  Europe  or  with  Japan  was 
through  a  military  alliance.  The  conspirators 

moved  with 'great  haste  .  By  Sept.t-mber  11th,  the 

c . 

conferees  had  agreed  on  a  draft  treaty,  and  on 
Sentombor  l6th  th^  draft  was  considered  by  the 
Irauerlal  Conference.  ’  The  treaty  was  completed  by 
'September  26th  end  considered  by  th.  Privy  Council 
on  that  day.  The  matter  was  first  considered  by  tho 
Investigation  Committee  of  the  Council.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Investig- tion  Committee,  without  making 
its  usual  written  report,  recommended  orally  that  the 
treaty  be  ratified,  ‘  Lt  thj  conclusion  of  the  report 

P-147,  b.  Ex.  549,  T.  6323-7.  0.  Ex.  552,  7-6351-76. 

c.  Ex.  550,  T.  6335.  f.  Ex.  ,553,  T. 6380-9. 

d.  Ex,  550,  T.  6330-43.  ' 


th.j  Privy  Council  uncnimously  rr.tifioc!  tho  treaty. 

h, 

Thu  trc.^'ty  ’..as  signuci  on  S).,pteiiit.,r  27?  1940, 

F-148,  Thu  treaty  providoc!  tlirt  thu  thruo 
parties,  Japan,  G^rrni’.n''^  rnc’  Italy,  rocognlzo  uach 
other's  lurK’.orship  in  establishing  a  nev  ore’er  in 
th.»ir  ruSDv;(*tivu  spheres ,  Thu  parties  cgrccc*  to 
cooperate  in  carrying  out  this  policy  me!  agreed 
that  if  one  of  th^  signatories  \/ere  attacked  by  any 
third  pov;er  not  engaged  in  the  European  "'ar  or  China 
Incident,  the  others  ’.t’ould  aid  that  party  in  all 


political,  economic  and.  mllit  ry  v;ays.  To  c.^.rry  out 
the  alliance  a  Joint  specialized  committee  appointed 
by  the  po’Vers  was  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible.  Each 

I 

confirmed  that  th.,-  tr-aty  had,  no  effect  on  the  present 


^nd.  the  Soviet  Union 


relations  bi,tv; 


fraudulmt  nature  of  this  1 


t  provision  will  be 


itlon  to  ratific.ation  of  th- 


treaty,  otli^r  docum.jnts  wert. 


prlnclpL 

a  letter  to  irIi.TSUOKA,  Ott  reiterated  th..  pledge  con 


ixchanged 


trined.  in  the  treaty,  offered  Germany's  good  offices 
to  promote  a  friendly  understan 'Ing  betv/cen  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  uromised  economic  assistance  to 
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Jr.Dc^n  to  fpcillt:  th.'  .ist''blishinjnt  of  thw  now 

a. 

orclor,  KATSUOKA  \»roto  to  Ott  th;.'t  whilu  Japnn 
hop^c’.  thoro  \Jovlc’  bu  no  armod  conflict  botvjuon  hor- 
s.'lf  rncl  Britrln,  slnco  it  was  not  Cv.rtr.in  that  there 
would  bo  no  such  ermod  conflict,  Japan  desired  to 
call  Germany's  r;tt.;ntion  to  this  possibility  and  to 

state  that  she  was  confident  that  Germany  would  do 

b. 

all  in  its  power  to  aid.  Japan  in  that  ev^nt,  Ott 
also  confirmed  in  writinn:  his  previous  oral  decla¬ 
ration  that  Germany  agreed  that  the  former  G.-rmr.n 
colonies  actually  under  Japan's  mandate  in  the  South 
Seas  wer..  to  remain  -..-ith  JTpvan,  Germany  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  therefor  5  and  \;ith  respect  to  other  former 
colonies  in  the  South  Sv^as,  Germany  •.;ould  confer 
with  Japan  on  their  s.^le  to  Japan  for  compensotio7\ 

aft-.r  they  had  b-  jn  r..turned  to  Gwrmany  at  the  coj^- 

c, 

elusion  of  the  peace, 

F-150,  The  defense  contend  that  this  treaty 
was  in  fact  an  instrumv.nt  of  peace  designed  to  keep 
the  United  Stat.  s  out  of  the  war  and  to  pr.jvent  the 
war  from  spreading  to  a  world-wide  conflagration. 
Admittedly,  the  pact  was  designed  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war.  This  \rsj  ho\;eVv.'r,  not  for  the 

F-149,  a.  Ex,  555-B,  T,  6396-9. 

b.  Ex,  555-C,  T.  6400-1, 

c.  Ex.  555-A,  T.  6404;  Ex,  556,  T,  6401-3. 
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purpose  of  naint.'ining  \/orlC  por.cu  but  to  fncilitr.te 

tho  execution  of  the  ^.gfr^essiv^^  pi;  ns  by  uliminoting 

through  curess  i  possi'ols.  obstccle  to  thoso  plnns.  If 

i.iny  concept  of  \i'orlc’.  pv.nce  ento-rei’  into  the  thoughts 

of  the  consnirutors,  it  v^rs  vjorlC  per.ee  brsed 

solely  upon  their  ovm  t  ,rms  nnd  conditions,  regnrC- 

less  of  th.  eesir.iS  rnd  ndeoc's  of  th.  r  ^st  of  the 

v;orld.  It  \;rs,  indeed,  a  strange  peace  uhich  the 

treaty  was  to  provide.  It  was  the  per.Ce  that  the 

burglar  giveS  when  he  binds  and  gags  the  watchman 

before  robbing  the  house.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 

in  considering  this  instrument  of  peace,  the  Privy 
« 

Council  devoted  most^  of  its  discussions  to  the  subject 

a. 

of  Japan's  preparedness  for  v/nr.  lloreov^r,  the 

United  States  was  to  be  kept  out  of. war  only  so  long 

as  the  consnjrators  desired  that  situation  to  exist. 

■? 

The  Four  Ministers  Confer. nee  of  Soptv.inber  4,  1940, 
had  already  decided  that  Japan  would  go  to  war  with 

the  United  States  ^;hen  Jauan  \/as  oreparod  or  when  the 

b. 

international  situ.ition  wrs  favorable.. 

F-151..  This  defense  is,  indeed,  a  cyn^cl  on*.-, 

compl.  tely  un*’orthy  of  ccnsl’eration.  The  concept  of 

peace  of  these  accused  and  their  fellow  conspirators 

F-150.  a.  Ex.  552,  T.  63  53  -  6  5  6  3  6  5-7. 
b.  Ex.  541,  T.  6319. 


cmong  gangsters  <’,ocs  bring  p.=o..  to  th.  gongst.rs, 
but  to  tho  r.st  of  tho  oomriunlty  It  hos  rlwnys  brought 
trouble  terror.  Thin  trooty  vr.s  In  ovory  s.nso 
.-.n  rlllnnoo  of  gongstors,  one’  th-t  foot  wus  knovm  to 
^  thouc  ooeusoC  boforo  one’,  rt  the  .tl«.  of  ontorlng  tho 
ulllcn.o.  I,x.y  ho,<;  cho.tcn  thdr  olllcs  corofully. 
tho  one  hnn..,  thuy  nllluO  thums„lvos  vith  Musso- 
^llno,  who  ho.S  Invoc’oa  .-nC  bomboc’  Ethiopia,  who  had’ 
joined. the  wor  r.gr.lnst  iV.'noo  when  she  ups’ on  the 
point  of  oollops,..  end  who  liod  Irivadod  GroeCo.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  allied  th„mselveu  with  Hitler,  ' 
Who  he.d  t.oken  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovoklo,  who  hnd 
invndud  and  devastated  Poland ,  who  had  overrun  Franco 
one  BelgluE,  who  for  purposes  of  military  oxpedlonoy 
had-  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  Holland,  »en- 
n.urk  and  Non, ay,  enc:  v,ho  was  openly  engaged  In  a 
program  of  extermla- ting  unwanted  peoples ^In  his  own 
country  .and  In  those  of  his  victims.  These  were  the 
rules  with  whom  MaTSUOKA  publicly  stated  JopaA  had 
mmon  unity,  the  result  of  a  strong  spiritual 
combination  based  on  a  common  Idea."*'’  These  facts 
ebout  Japan's  allies  were  Icnown  throughout  the  world, 

rnd  these  accused  cannot  pret..nd  to  have  been  Ignorant. 
F-151.  a.  Ex.  473c,  T.  6424. 
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Mnr  cL.n  thuy  ».;ypuct  us  to  b^liv.vo  that  poaco  was  tho 
otJjctiVvi  of  an  rlliancu  ^'ith  such  a.l.lios,  ’'’jth  tho 
signing  of  this  pact,  th..  conspirators  hroupht  Japan 
fornally  r.nc’  cor:pl.-tuly  into  tho  Axis  prrtnorship 
in  crimo.  ’■l.at.;Vor  (’.oubts  nay  havo  wxistoc’.  that  this 
troaty  was  a  formal  alliance  to  i’.ivic'.o  up  the  v;orlcI 
among  the  Axis  partners  \;ar..  elii.iinr.tof.  ’.vhon  OSHIMA 
publicly  stw.to.'.  that  the  fact  that  the  alliance  v;cs 
concludoe  with  the  grand  object  of  establishing  a 

new  order  in  the  world  constituted  the  great  feature 

b. 

of  the  treaty, 

F-152.  I^,"-'.ediately  after  the  signing  of 
the  Trioartite  Pact  steps  were  taken  to  implement  it, 
Within  a  fe\.’  months  of  its  conclusion  the  German  and 
Italian  satellite  nations  had  Joined,  Hungtary  joined 
on  November  20,  1940,  Roumanioa  on  Nov-raber  23, 

Slovakia  on  Decer.b.jr  24,  Bulg'-ria  on  March  1,  1941, 

h. 

and  Croatia  on  June  15,  1941,  The  treaty  had 

provided  for  th.,-  appointment  of  a  commission  to 

effectuate  its  puroose.  In  each  of  the  capital 

cities  of  Tol:yo,  Berlin  and  Rome,  a  general  commission 

and  two  technic.".!  commissions,  one  economic  and  one 

military,  were  formed..  Each  gen.jral  commission’ was 

F-151.  b.  Ex.  3517A,  T.  34184. 

F-152.  n.  Ex.  55C',  T.  6412. 


racilo  up  of  thj  Foreign  Minister  of  thu  country  in 
v;!.lch  it  set  enf  t\u:  ambesscK’.ors  of  tho  other  t3;o 
countries.  T!iu  general  commissions  hc.C.  the  tc.sk  of 
executing  the  Trip.crtite  Pact  r.nC  -..•er.  to  be  support*je 
by  th ;  suborc’.inr. te  commissions.  The  tcchniccl  con- 

missions  v/oro  ruquirot’  to  submit  thoir  proposals  to 

b. 

the  genornl  commission.  The  Cefonso  ncintnins  tliat 
theso  commissions  JliO  not  function  enJ!  that  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  CiC.  not  in  feet  cooperate 
os  provic’.ec!.  IIo‘..’«;Ver ,  YOKOI,  c  \;itnos3  for  OSIIIMA, 
explcine(3  the  recson  for  this  feet.  He  cemittec  on 
cross-examination  the  statement  previously  given  in  . 
his  interrogation  that  the  Joint  military  commission 
■'id  not  function -effectively  because  there  was  cn 
unofficial  commission  consistin'^  of  OSlIliA  anci  Ribben- 
trop,  v;hich  .conferrec:  on  military  measures .  It  was 

therefor--  '.’ifficult  for  the  suborc.inate  militrr'y 

c. 

commission  to  carry  out  its  functions.  Regcreluss 

of  v;h.:thv;r  the  military  comm.ission  functioned:,  the 

economic  commission  in  Berlin  hcJ.  by  April  28,  19^1» 

Set  UD  for  itself  a  complete  work  program  for  both  the 

c!. 

war  me’,  the  post-\/nr  period. .  To  further  implement 

thp  Pact,  OSHIMA,  -.'ho  he.;,  v.orkecl  zealously  for  its 

F-152.  b.  Ex.  559,  T.  6A18-20.  ' 

c.  T.  33972-3. 

;.  Ex.  598.  T.  6630-4. _ — — 
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cor  elusion  si^c  it  haV.  first  buon  proposed,  was 
on  Ducuinbor  20,  1940,  again  appointed  ambassador  to 
Gormony.^*  HATSUOKA,  the  army  and  tho  navy  felt  that 
they  must  have  a  roliablo  proponent  of  this  alliunco 
in  the'  poet  at  Berlin.  In  a  speech  givon  before 
OSHIliA's  departure,  MATSUOKA,  perhc.ps  needlessly, 
reminded  him  that  both  the  wars  in  Europe  and  in 
China  had  a  fundaniental  corir.on  cause  and  that  unity 
between  Japan  and  Germany  was  not  at  all  duo  to 

chance  but  was  "the  result  of  a  strong  spiritual 

g* 

combination  based  on  a  comm.on  idea. 

F-153.  Tho  signing  of  tho  Pact  was  shortly 
followed  by  concrete  acts  of  cooperation.  By  January 
31,  1941,  Ott  was  able  to  report  that  Japan  was  try¬ 
ing  to  scare  off  America  by  throats,  armament  measures 
and  sharp  speeches.  V^hon  difficulties  arose  bet\ieon 

Thailand  and  French  Indo-China  over  their  border  and 
\ 

Japan  thrust  h«.)rself  into  the  conflict  as  mediator, 

Germany  used  its  control  over  Vichy  to -obtain  French 

b, 

consent  to  the  mediation. 

F-I54.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Pact  did 
not  require  Japan  to  give  assistance  against  any  power 
then  involved  in  tho  wars,  Germany  rnd  certain  of  the 

F-152.  e.  Ex.  121,  T.  767.  F"1^3.r..E:;,562,T. 6.430. 

f. Ex.  560,  T.  6422. 

g.  EX.  473c,  I.  6423-4. - - 

Ex. 566, T. 6647. 
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conspirators  in  Japcji  alnost  iinr;'.o(?.iatuly  began 
pl;.’.nni  »  to  bring  Japan  into  tho  war  against  England. 

In  January  1941,  with  lmo\dudgo  th;  t  activist  circles 

in  Japan,  of  \;hich  SHIRATORI  was  a  leader,  were  demand- 

1. 

ing  a  provontativo  atta.cl:  on  Singapore,  Ott  and  his 
attaches  made  a-  study  on  tho  prospects  of  an  attack 
on  Singapore,  both  as  to  the  chances  of  success  and 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  thorofron  for  both  Japan 

and  Germany.  The  results  v;ere  reported  to  Ribbentrop 

a« 

on  January  31,  1941.  In  February,  after  Ribbontrop 

had  been  inforned  that  liATSUOCCA  would  visit  Germany 

b. 

about  thi..  middle  of  March,  he  and  Weizacker ,  in 
contemplation  of  the  visit,  took  up  with  OSI'IMA  the 

c. 

matter  of  bringing  Japan  into  tho  war  against  England. 

OShIMA  was  informed  that  the  v;ar  .with  England  had  been 

won  militarily,  economically  and  politically,  but 

that  Germany  desired  it  to  end  quickly  and  for  this, 

cooperation  with  Japan  was  important.  Japan  should 

strike  quickly  with  a  decisive  blow  by  an  attack  on 

Singapore  to  eliminate  England  in  East  Asia  and  secure 

1  r  Japan  tlie  position  it  could  win  only  in  war, 

Ribbontrop  thought  it  wise  for  MATSUOKA  to  bring  with 

0 

him  tho  final  decision  to  attack  Singapore  so  that 

F-154.  a.  Ex.  562,  T.  6430-4. 
h.  Ex.  569,  T.  6453-5. 
c.  Ex.  570,  T.  64,57;  Bx.  571,  T.  6459-67. 


surprise.  The  Gernrn  Aray  uus  iusi-x — 
cooperate  with  J.ioon  to  bring  Japan  into  irntnecUato 
active  operations  in  the  Far  East  to  innobilizo 
English  forces  anC  tie  United  States,  interests  to  the 
Pacific,"*  To  obtain  Japan's  entry  into  the  v;ar,  . 
Germany  was  prepared  to  renounce  her  claims  to  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  the  Mandated  Islands  and 

o  • 

to  increase  suppprt  of  Japan's  policy  in  China. 

F-155.  In  March  1941;  MATSUOKA^cemo  to  Berlin 
and  conferred  ^/ith  Hitler,'"’  Ribbentrop,  ’  and  Goering. 
The  constant  theme  of  all  these  discussions  v»as  the 
importance  of  an  early  attack  by  Japan  on  S.ingapore. 
Ribbentrop  assured  that  such  an  attack  would  not  mean 
war  with  the  United  States.  liATSUOKA  advised  that 
he  was  using  a  policy  of  reassuring  Britain  about 
F-154.  d.  Ex.  571,  T.  646V7.  573, 

0.  Ex.  572,  T.  646g.  , 
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Unitod  Stiitcs 


Singaporo  in  orc'.jr  to  fool  Britain,  the 
anc’.  the  pro-British  elumonts  in  Japan  until  the  at¬ 
tack,^*  V'hon  riATSUOKA.askoe  for  a  Goruan  written 
proniso  of  assistance  against  Singapore,  Hibbontrop 
oromised  technical  aid  on  divc-bonbing  and  attack  on 
fortifications.  When  L’ATGUOKA  e>.-prcssGd  the  possi-  . 
bility  that  an  attack  on  Singapore  night  involve 

I 

Japan  in  war  with  the  United  States,  Hitler  pronised 

^  I 

that  in  that  event  Geriar.ny  would  strike  \;ithout  delay, 
MATSUOKA  pronised  Hitler  to  r.i.ke  a  favorable  declsio-.i 
at  the  opportune  tine,  but  he  asked  that  the  natter 

discussed  be  kept  secret.  He  did  not  even  intend  to  . 

h. 

toll  the  Enperor  or  KONOYE, 

F-156.  On  his  way  hone,  MATSUOKA  concluded 

a  neutrality  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  April  13, 

1941,  .  This  was  r.n  obvious  novo  in  protection  of 

the  projected  move  against  Singapore,  However,  the 

ink  was  Viardly  dry  on  Japan's  nonaggression  treaty, 

•  « 
'when  on  June  22,  1941,  Gerna.ny  invaded  the  Soviet 

b. 

Union,  Notwithstanding  the  nonaggression  pact  vdth 

i 

the  Soviet  Union  and.  notwithstanding  the  fact 'that  the 

Tripartite  Pact  expressly  excluded  the  Soviet  Union 

fror.1  its  operations,  OSHIMA  agreed  to  influence  Japan 

c.  Ex.  580,  T.  6524.  '  g.  Ex. 582,  T, 6 538-40. 

.'s  f,  Ex.  580,  T.  6529-30.  h.  Ex, 582,  T. 6544-5. 
F-156.  a.  Ex,  45,’ T.  6553;  b,  T.  6561. _ _ 
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I  • 

toward  spoody  nllitrry  action  gainr.t  th..-  Goviot 
Union,  nnci  Ott  was  instrv.ctwJ  to  utilise  all  possi¬ 
bilities  to  influjne.-  Japan.  They  ’.’o-ro  to  point  out 
that  it  Y/as  in  Japan's  interest  to  so  novo  and.  that  it 

Y/ould.  solv^  tho  Chinn  qUi..stion  and  facilitatj  tho 

c. 

^rivc  toward  Singapore.  Jrp.'.n,  hoviovor,  dviterninod 

t.a  through  with  th.-  oropr ’i;  of  advancing  to  tho 

d. 

South, 

F-15?.  BoRinning  in  Novoiibor  194-1,  final 
arrrjigjn  ents  for  r.ilitary  cooporallL-r  against  the 
’’^oct^rn  Prv’-.rs  \i,-ro  r.ado  butwcon  Gornanj"  and  Japan, 

i 

On  Novonbor  18,  194-1,  Pibbentrep  t..v1soC  that  Germany 
v/as  willing  to  mako  .a  no-scparato-poaco  aRrocount  in 
case  both  nations  bocanc  involve'^  in  v;ar  against  the 
United  States.  On  November  ?3»  194-1,  OKiUiOTO. 
inquired,  of  Ott'  -jhethe'r  Goraany  •7ould  consider  hersolf 

‘et  v;or  v.'ith  the  United  States  in  the  Ove-nt  Japan 

b. 

began  a  vjar  against  her.  Hibbontrop  replied  on 
November  29  >  3  941,  by  encouraging  OSHII.IA  to  have 
Japan  declare  war,  and  proniged  that  if  Japan  did 

become  engaged  in  a  v.’ar  against  the  United  States, 

c. 

Germany  v/nulv’  join  innedlately,  Thu  matter  v/as 

« 

t.'^ken  up  officially  with  Germany  on  December  2,  1941, 

F-156.  c.  Ex.  587,  T.  6562-4;  d.  Ex. 588,  T.  6566-9. 
F-157.  n.  Ex.  601,  T.  6638; 

b.  Ex.  602,  T.  6440;  c..  Ex.  -6^3  T ,6C^  - 
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- - - - - - cl. - -  - 

rnc’.  witii  Itcly  on  Doccnbcr  3,  194-1,  v;Uon  Mussolini  . 

proniscd  on  innodioto  do  dorr- 1  ion  of  mc.t  by  Itoly  on 

o. 

tho  outbreak  of  v/ar.  ) 

F-158,  By  Docoubor  7,  194-1,  Japan  had 

fully  conplutod  her  alliancos  in  preparation  for  Y;ar.  ' 
The  obligations  of  tho  alliancos  wore  honored  by 
her  allies.  On  Doconber  11,  194-1,  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Gernany  entered  into  a  no-separate-peace  pact  to 
fight  the  war  with  Britain  and  the  United  States  until 
victory  was  achieved.**  On  January  18,  1942,  the 
three  ru'.tions  entered  into  a  rdlitary  agreenent 
designating  the  areas  where  tho  forces,  of  each  would 
operate  and  defining  tho  na.in  points  of  r.ilitary 
cooperation.  They  Mora  to  naintain  contact  in 
operational  planning  and.  cdlabopation  in  econonic 

u. 

and  psychological  warfare. 

l.!R.  TAVENITER:  Mr.  Justice  Borgerhoff  Mulder 

Y.'ill  continue  for  the  prosecution. 

F-157.  d.  Ex.  605,  T.  6655-6;  Ex.  607,  T.  6660-1. 

.  o.  Ex.  606, 

F-158.  a.  Ex.  51,  T.  §668-70. 

b.  Ex.  49,  T.  6681-5. 
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TliE  PR?SItENT!  Kr.  Justice  Borgorhoff  ;!ult3r 

f 

ItR.  JU3TICZ  30RGZRH0?'F  MULDKR:  (Roaclng) 


P^rt  IV  of  tho  Conspiracy.  Expansion  of 
A.ggr^^sslon  to  tho  Rost  of  East  Asi'^  and  tho  Southwest 
Pacific, 

G-1.  Tho  plan  of  1936  to  socuro  a  steady 
footing  on  the  Astatic  Continent  and  to  acvance  to  the 
South  Seas  for  the  purpose  of  builcing  Jaoan's  New 
Order  in  Greater  East  Asia  and  the  all-out  preparation 
for  war  in  excess  of  the  neecs  occasioned  by  the  hosti¬ 
lities  in  China  make  it  apparent  that  Japan's  plans 
for  exo=nsion  ole  rot  stop  at  the  boroers  of  China, 

Tne  conspiratorial  plans  envl'^ionec  not  onlv  co.uinatlon 
of  the  vast  coma  in  of  China  but  also  comination  of  the 
rest  of  East  Asia  and  of  the  Southwest  Pacific,  how¬ 
ever,  before  this  granoiose  ob.lectivc  coulc  be  com- 
pletely .'‘chieved  certain  formidable  obstacles  had  to 
be  eliiilnatec.  These  obstacles  were  t •.’o-x'*old .  On  tne 
one  hone  with  resoect  to  the  expansion  into  Chim  proper 
mo  into  the  are'^s  south  of*  China,  the  obstacle  was  the 
/estern  Powers,  particularly  Britain,  the  United  St'^tes, 
France  and  Holland.  On  the  other  hand  with  resoect  to 
the  expansion  into  China  proper  ano  into  the  areas 
north  of  Chinn,  the  obstacle  vns  tne  Soviet  Union. 

Roth  of  th^se  obstacles  hao  to  ba  overcome. _ _ _ 
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A.  Aggression  Against  the  ’/estern  Powers. 

1.  Efforts  to  Eliminate  the  Western  Powers 
Prior  to  1939. 

G-2.  Apart  from  the  resistance  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  other  oeoples  of  Asia,  the  Western  Powers, 
especially  Britain  and  the  United  States,  were  the 
great  and  formidable  obstacles  to  the  successful 
achievement  of  all  that  the  conspirators  planned.  Tney 
were  obstacles  not  only  because  they  themselves  were 
objects  of  Jaoan's  aggression  and  because  of  the  vast 
financial  and  economic  Interests  which  they  or  their 
nationals  possessed  in  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  which  interests  had  to  be  exnelled  or 
limited  anc  suboroinatec  to  those  of  Jaoan  if  the 
conspiratorial  plan  were  to  succeed;  but  also  because 
through  solemn  treaty  and  agreement  Japan  stood  firmly 
bound  with  them  to  forego  tne  aims  and  ends  of  the 
conspiracy  anc  to  forbear  from  any  and  all  of  the  actions 

reQUireo  to  effectuate  it. 

G-3.  So  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  various 

treaties  remoineo  in  full  force  and  eifect,  so  long 
as  the  parties  signatory  to  them  felt  themselves  firmly 
bound  to  resoect  them  both  in  letter  and' sp’rit, 

Japan  could  not  obtain  comlnation  of  the  East  Asiatic 
and  Pacific  worlds.  The  object  of  the  conspiracy _ . 
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-6ouic  be  successluily  attalnoo  only  11' 
obstacle  of  the  Western  Powers  coulc  be  remevec,  and 
that  coulc.  be  accomplished  only  if  these  treaty  pro¬ 
visions  anc  their  correlative  duties  and  obligations 
coulc  be  evaded,  abrogated,  altered,  redefined  or 
broken.  The  history  of  the  relations  between  Japan 
anc  the  Western  Powers,  especially  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  from  1931  «n  is  the  story  of  the 
efforts  of  the  consolrators  to  rid  Japan  of  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  the  various  obligations  v/hich  she  aad 
voluntarily  undertaken  to  resoect  the  rights  of  others 
in  the  Asiatio-Paclfic  worlo  anc  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Western  P6wers  to  such  efforts.  To  free  Jaoan  of 
her  Guties  and  obligations  unoer  these  treaties  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  Western  Powers  from  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
world  or  to  subordinate  their  rights  there  to  tnose  of 
Japan  within  the  limits  alloweo  by  Japan,  the  conspi¬ 
rators  resorted  to  every  known  or  conceivable  method 
to  evnce,  alter,  abrogate,  redefine  or  break  the 
treaties.  Tuey  usee  intimidation,  fraud,  artifice 
and  chicanery,  subtle  reoefinltlon  of  terminology, 
negbtiation,  anc  when  all  else  faileo,  they  resorted 

to  the  unlawful  use  of  armed  force  against  the  Vestern 

• 

Powers. 

G-4.  From  1931  t9  19^1,  the  conspirators 
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"made  every  effort  to  deprive  the  v/estern  Powers  and 
their  nationals  of  their  legitimate  Interests  in  Asia 
and  in  the  Pacific,  to  force  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
area  or  to  accept  a  position  inferior  to  that  held  by 
Japan  and  the  Japanese,  In  Manchuria  the  Jaonnose 
monopolized  industry,  were  given  tax  exemptions  and 
other  preferences  which  conferred  upon  them  a  highly 
favorable  position  as  agaim  t  the  nationals  of  other 
powers.  Huge  organizations  were  subsidized  and  ..aoanese 
controlled.  K’anchurian  economy  was  completely  integrate' 

'  4  « 

with  that  of  Japan.  | 

0-5.  As  figntlng  progresseo  in  China,  there 

were  many  hostile  acts  performed  --  all  designeo, 
contrary  to  treaty  provisions,  to  bring  about  tne  eli¬ 
mination  of  Britain  ana  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  from  the  Chinese  picture  either  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily.  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain,  or  their  respective  nationals  was  ^ 
repeateoly  bombed,  often  after  protest  and  often  after 
fighting  nad  ceased  in  the  area  where  the  propertv  was 

situatec.  Other  properties  were  seizec,  looteo  and 

••  •  0  ^  ^  ^ 

occupied.  Protests  were  often  unans-’-' 

...  ,.n  replying  to  them.  Tne 

were  unduly  protracted  cola''* 

,j6-8;  Ex.  940,  T.  9409-11. 

(G-4,  a.  Ex.  939»  T/9413;  Ex.  944,  T.  9419-20. 

Ex.  943  T.  9481-2;  Ex.  9b6,  T.  9483-5.) 

I  ^  ^  ^  * 

^  ' 


property  dc-stroysQ  includoc  gov^sminant,  missionary, 

^  • 

hospital,  univorslty  and  othar  charitable  properties. 

They  bombeo  the  U.S.S.  Panay  and  H.M.S.  Ladybird  and 
other  ships.  *  Citizens  of  the  t’vo  nations  were  killed, 

assaultod,  Insulted  anc  degraded  so  as  to  appear 

c. 

inferior  to  tho  Japanese.  ’Vestern  business  interests 

^vero  interfered  with  and  compelled  to  shut  cown  or  to 

yvacuatf*  during  tho  period  of  hostilities,  The'^  wor'e 

aither  denied  permission  to  reopen  on  the  grounds  tnat 

it  was  unsafe,  even  though  Japanese  business  men  were 

allowee  to  r‘:-enter  the  area,  or  their  entry  wns  delayed 

until  aft3r  tne  Japanese  hao  safely  established  their 

(G-5.  a.  ’ix.  955,  T.  9456-6*,  Ex.  956,  T.  9458-60; 

Ex.  971,  T.  9503-4;  Ex,  974,  T.  9536-7; 

Ex.  975,  T.  9536-9;  Sx.  976,  T.  9540-1; 

Ex.  930,  T.  9554;  Ex.  931,  T.  9555; 

Ex.  982,  T.  9556;  Ex.  983,  T.  9557-3; 

Ex.  985,-  T.  9560-2;  Ex.  983,  T.  9563-71; 

.  Ex.  995,  T.  9603-5;  Ex.  996,  T.  9606-7; 

Ex.  998,  T.  9609;  .  Ex.  999,  T.  -9610-11; 

Ex.  1000,  T.  9612;  Ex.  lOlO,  T.  9653; 

Ex.  1011,  T.  9659-60;  Ex.  1028,  T.  9724-5; 

Ex.  1029,  T.  9738-9,  9745-7;  Ex^  10^,  T. 9873* 4; 
Ex.  1069!  T.  9890-1;  Ex.  10^2,  T.  9906; 

Ex.  1082,  T.  9963;  Ex.  1083,  T.  9996-7; 

Ex.  1099,  T.  10040. 

b.  Ex.  263,  T.  3517;  Ex.  954C,T.  9451-4; 

Ex.  964,  T.  9478-80;  Ex.  995,  T.  9602. 

c.  Ex.  949,  T.  9433-4;  Ex.  956,  T.  9459-60;  I 
Ex.  960,  T.  9464;  Ex.  972B,  T.  9509; 

Ex.  984,  T.  9558-9;  Ex.  1003, 

Ex.  954,  T.  9454;  Ex.  955,  T.  9456-3.) 
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*^ositlon.^*  Tho  Japanoso  solzoo  tlio  customs  rovanuos 
In  numarous  places  in  China,  although  thay  were  plaogad 

for  tha  payment  of  tho  obligations  of  China  to  other 

a. 

nations.  As  in  Manchuria,  they  set  up  ano  subsidizod 
monopoly  corporations  to  control  the  industry  and  agri- 
cult.uro  of  China,  in  which  Japanese  and  Japanoso  business 

f.  . 

held  oroferontial  positions. 

G-6.  In  accltlon  to  the  hundreds  of  un¬ 
availing  protests  which  they  filed  with  Japan  for  In- 
olvidual  ano  specific  violations  of  treaty  provisions, 
the  Vostern  Powers,  particularly  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  made  abundantly  clear  to  the  Japanese, 
both  by  words  ana  actions,  that  they  supportoa  the 
principles  of  the  treaties,  that  Japan's  actions  wore 
in  violation  of  treaty  rights  one  that  they  expected 
Japan  to  act  in  accordance  with  her  treaty  cutios  and 
obligations.  They  repeatedly  offered  their  assistance 
to  aid  Jao?n  to  solve  her' problems  within  the  confines 

(0-5.  d,  2:x.  970,  T.  9500;  Ex.  972E,  T.-  95U-5; 

Ex.  973  T.  9534-5;  Ex.  991,  T.  9592-7; 

Ex.  992,  T.  9598-9;  Ex.  1001,  T.  9614; 

Ex.  1002,  T.  9615-6;  Ex.  1003,  T.  9617-3; 

Ex.  1004,  T.  9626-7;  Ex.  1005,  T.  9629-9; 

3x.  1022,  T.  9707-11;  Ex.  1024,  T.  9716-17; 

Ex.  1029,  T.  9740-4  9750-1;  Ex.  1031,  T.97o8; 

Px.  1032,  T.  9769-70;  Ex.  1033,  T.  9771-2. 

e.  Ex.  963,  T.  9493-5;  Ex.  990,  T.  9590-1; 

Ex.  993,  T.  9600. 

f.  3x.  1023,  T.  9728,  9739-44; 

Ex.  1029,  T.  9739-40; 

Ex.  1029,  T.  9747-8.)  _ * 


I  ; 


I 


'•atlons,  Cn  SoptopiDoi 


6t'  thjs.:  oblig‘=»tlons,  On'SoptonPor  2^,  1931,  "lithin 
four  d?ys  after  ths  incoptifin  «f  the  Ifanchurlan  Incl- 
oant,  Socritary  of  Stato  Stlms*5n  met  with  Ambassador 
Dobuchl  anci  pointjo  out  to  him  tho  serious  impression 
the  matter  would  make  in  the  United  States,  If  tho 

a, 

situation  in  L'anchuria  was  not  rostored  ,to  status  quo. 

On  the  same  day,  ho  doliverod  a  memorandum  to  tho 
Japanese  Arr.bpssador  in  which  ho  mode  clear  that  the 
sltu-’ticn  was  of  military,  logal  and  political  copcern 
*to  nations  other  than  China  and  Japan  and  that  it 
brought  up  questions  of  the  meaning  of  certain  provi¬ 
sions  in  tho  Nine-Power  Treaty  anc  the  Kollogg-Brland 
Pact.  He  also  stateo  that  while  he  was  confidant  that 
Jaoan  did  not  want  to  bring  those  treaties  into  appli¬ 
cation,  the  responsibility  for  dotorminlng  the  course 

of  events  rested  on  Japan,  which  had  seized  and  w?,s 

b. 

exercising  ce  facto  control  of  Manchuria.  Again,  on 

the  same  day,  the  United  States  accressed  a  note  jointly 

to  Chine  and  Japan  in  which  Secretary  Stimson  exoressed 

the  hope  that  hostilities  would  cease  and  the  matter 

be  settled  amicably,  ''fter  pointing  out  that  the  United 

States  desired  th-^t  principles  and  peaceful  methods 

should  prevail  in  international  affairs  and  after  naml^ 

(G-6,  a.  fix.  920,  T.  93^0-43, 
b.  Ex.  921,  T.  9344-7.) 
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tha  tra-tias  for  tho  nojustment  of  controveraes  without 

c  • 

forca  to  which  tho  Unltad. 3tntos  v>as  a  party. 

G-7.  ''Vhon  the  League  of  Nations  passed  its 
PDsolutlon  on  Saptomber  30,  1931,  Stirason  n;5tified  the 
League  that  tho  United  States  acting  independently  would 
trv  to  reinforce  the  league  because  of  its  definite 
interest  in  tho  matter  and  of  its  awareness  of  the 
obllg*’tions  which  the  parties  had  assumco  to  the  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Pact  6f  Paris  and  the  Nine-Power  Pact. 

The  earlier  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  League, 
of  which  Great  Brit.a in^ and  France  wore  members,  was  on 
October  24,  1931,  followed  by  a  second  resolution  making 
specific  recommondrtions  for  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  controversy  and  a  third  resolution  of  Lecember  10, 
1931,  re-affirming  the  earlier  resolutions.  On  the 
scarae  dsy  on  which  the  league  passed  its  third  resolu¬ 
tion,  Secrotrry  Stimson  apnroved  the  action  of  the  leagues 
and  pointed  out  the  interests  of  tho  United  States  to 
prevent  war  anc  secure  a  peaceful  solution,  inasmuch 
as  a  fellow  signatory  it  had  a  direct  interest  in  and 

obligation  uncor  the  Kellogg-Brianc  Pact  and  tne  Nine- 

c. 

Pow  :r  Treaty, 

'g;?:  fa?:  ?;  1; 

b.  ex.  927,  T.  9358-60;  Ex.  928,  T.  93^^ 

c.  Ex.  929,  T..  9363-5.)  _ 


G-8.  Sinco,  notwlthst^ncing  nor  assur^muuo 
and  commltnonts  Japan's  troops  movad  farther  into  W-’n- 
churia,  on  January  7,  1932,  Stlms«n  warned  both  China 
and  Japan  that  the  United  States  could  not  acnlt  tho 
legality  of  any  do  facto  situation  and  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  tna  validity  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  which 
would  impair  United  States  treaty  rights  in  China, 
Including  those  relating  to  China's  sovereignty, 
Incopendence  and  Integrity  or  to  the  open  door,  and 
-ould  not  recognize  any  situation  brought  about. by  means 
contrary  to  tho  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  This  was  shortly 
follov/ed  by  a  press  release  in  tho  form  of  a  letter  from. 
Stimson  to  Senator  Borah,,  in.^ which  Stlmson  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Ulno-Power  Pact  and  its  valioity  and 
.  j _ —  _  ...  4  M  rtf*  fnrfilpn  Dolicv.  He  pointed 
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rjjptember  25,  1935,  in  ansv/oring 
inquiries  v;ith  rcspoct  to  the  Uniteo  States  attitude 
on  the  autonomy  movement  in  North  China,  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  stressed  that  tho  movomont  v;as  ooing  care¬ 
fully  watched  because  of  the  United  States  treaty  rights 
anc  obligations/'*  On  June  12,  1936,  Hull  spoke  frankly 
'7lth  the  Jaoaneso  Ambassador,  making  clear  that  many 
in  tho  United  States  had  tne  impression  that  Japan  sough 
absolute  economic  domination  of  East  Asia  and  otner 

places  and  that  this  'vould  ultimately  end  in  oolitic^'l 

b. 

and  military  oomination, 

0-10.  On  July  21,  1937,  within  t'«o  v/e2ks 

after  the  It-rco  Pola  Bricga  Incioon'o,  after  having  made 
clear  in  his  statement  of  July  l6,  1937,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  tovnro  adherence  to  treaties  *^nd 
pacific  settlement  of  Disputes,  Hull  in  a  conference 
vitn  the  J^p^nese  Ambamsador  expressed  the  willingness 
of^tne  United  States  to  say  or  oo  anything  short  of 

mediation  which  might  in  any  way  contribute  tov/ard  com- 

o  • 

oosipg  the  cor.trovorsles  between  J''pan  and  China. 
Following  this  meeting,  in  August  1937  Grew  v/as 

authorizoG  to  and  did  offer  tho  good  offices  of  tho 

c  • 

United  States  in  the  matter.  On  August  23,  1937,  the 

fr  Q  o  vv  T  9403-5.  b,  3x.  948,  T.  9427-^ • 

^o;i6.  a.ii.  947,  i.  9424-6.  b.  EX  949,  T.  9429-34. 
c.  Bv.  950,  T.  9435-6.) 
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D<jp'''rtmont  of  St?. to,  mnkinc  spociflc  roforanca  to  the 
situation  in  the  F'’r  Sist,  ranffirmeo  its  basic  prli- 

clplos  for  the  sottlernont  of  intern? t ion?l  cisputes  in 

d . 

a  public  st*’tomint  to  the  press, 

G-11.  In  September  1937 »  the  United  States 
and  th.;  Longue  of  Nations  Joined  in  the  investigation 
of  Japan's  activities  in  China  and  again  emphasized 
their  adherence  to  the  Nine*Power  Treaty  and  the 
Kollogg-Briand  Pact,  stressing  that  the  matter  had  now 
gone  beyond  the  violation  of  specific  provisions  of 

treaties  and  involved  questions  of  world  ooon«my, 

a. 

humanit.y  and  security,  Vhen  the  League  of  Nations 
Advisory  Committee  on  September  27,  1937,  condemned 
the  action  of  Japnn  for  its  aerial  bombardment  of  open 
to’^ns  in  China,  the  United  States  on  the  next  day 

concurred  in  unmistakable  language  v'ith  the  Committee 

b. 

action. 

G-12,  On  October  6,  1937,  the  day  following 

President  Roosevelt's  Chicago  speech  in  v/hich  he  deplorei 

the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  nations  to  ignore  the 

mechanism  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  both  the  League 

of  Nations  and  the  United  States  concluded  that  Japan's’ 

G-10.  d.  Ex.  952,  T.  9438-40, 

G-11.  a.  Ex.  953,  T.  9440-3. 

b.  Ex.  958,  T.  9462;  Ex.  959,  T.  9463.-  . 
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actions  jn  Chinn  vjoro  inconsist jnt  with  tho  principles 
which  shoulc’  govern  international  relations  anc!  in 
violation  of  both  the  Nlno-Pov;or  Treaty  and  the 
Kellogg-Brianc!  Pact, 

G-13,  On  March  17,  1938,  Secretary  Hull 
again  publicly  roiteratecl  the  offer  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  facilitating  the  settlenent  of 
the  conflict  betv;oen  China  and  Japan  by  peaceful 
processes;  and  wont  on  to  eiaphasize  that  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East  wont  beyond  the 
interests  of  Ar.erican  citizens  in  tho  area  and  was 

• 

based  on  the  broader,  nore  fundanental  interest  that 

orderly  processes  In  international  ratters  based  on 

a, 

nrinciples  bo  maintained, 

G-14,  Finally,  on  July  26,  1939,  after 
numerous  protests  against  cor.uurclal  discrimination 
against  its  citizens,  the  Unitt.'cCstatos  notified 

Japan  of  its  determination  to  abrogate  its  commercial 

a. 

treaty  of  1911  v;ith  Japan, 

G-15,'  YHiile  dally  at  every  turn  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  carrying  out  an  actual  policy  of 
aggression,  directly  contravening  the  express  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  provisions,  tbey  maintained  for 

G-12.  a.  L;c,  96l,  T.  9470-2 jEx. 962 ;T. 9474- 5; 

Ex,  963  T.  9476,  ' 

G-13.  a.  Ex!  967!  t!  9490!  G.14.  a.  Ex. 994,  T.  9602, 


39, 


a  long  tir.io  a  stoa..'fast  cc'horonco  to  c.  professed  policy 
thnt  they  wore  fcithfully  oxocuting  their  obligations 

I 

under  the  treaties,  and  denied  that  they  v/ore  either 

V 

breaking  then  or  intended  to  break  then,  or  were  sock¬ 
ing  in  any  v;ay  to  have  then  altered  or  abrogated.  In 
face  of  the  adanant  adherence  of  the  V/estern  Powers  to 
the  Washington  and  Paris  Treaties  syston,  the  con¬ 
spirators  did  not  dare  to  adnit  to  these  powers  the 
reality  of  their  actual  program  or  even  their  inten¬ 
tions  Yiith  respect  to  it.  Instead  they  maintained 
piously  throughout  that  they  were  faithful  to  their 
obligations  and  devoted  their  energies  to  devising  now 
formulae,  ostensibly  within  the  treaty  system,  which  if  • 

ft 

accepted  by  the  Western  Powers,  would  have  completely 
emasculated  both  the  Nlno-Pov;er  Treaty  and  the  Pact  of 
Paris,  • 

G-l6,  On  September  24,  1931,  v;ithin  a  week' 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Manchurian  Incident,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  extraordinary  cabinet  session  of  that 

I  ' 

day,  a  statement  was  issued  through  the  Japanese  Er.bassy 
in  V’a.shington  to  the  effect  that  it  was  superfluous  to 

N  * 

repeat  that  Japan  harbored  no  territorial  designs  in 

a, 

Manchuria,  Within  a  fe\.'  days,  on  September  28,  1931, 
the  Foreign  Minis ter  stated  that  the  Japanese  forces 
3-16.  a.  Ex.  923,  T.  9349-50. 
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hcd  r.nc!  v/oulO  oxcrciso  ovory  caro  to  observe  the 
roquirer.ents  of  international  law  and  a^rcenents  and 

W(!julcl  avoid  any  action  which  would  prejudice  an 

b. 

anicablo  agroenent  between  Japan  aid  China.  On 

I 

January  16,  1932,  in  answer  to  Stinson’s  note  of 
-January  7,  refusing  to  recognize  any  d^  facto  situatior 
or  agroenent  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Kollogg- 
Briand  Pact,  the  Foreign  Minister  replied  that  Japan 
was  aware  that  the  United  States  could  bo  relied  on 
to  support  Japan’s  efforts*  to  secure  full  and  conplcte 
fulfillnent  of  the  Washington  and  Kellogg  treaties. 

He  further  stated  that  Japan  regarded  the  open  door 
policy  as  a  cardinal  factor  in  Far  Eastern  policies 
and  regretted  that  its  effectiveness  was  dininishod 
by  unsettled  conditions  in  China,  and  assuiwd  the 
United  States  that  so  far  as  Japan  could  secure  it 

the  policy  of  the  open  door  would  always  bo  naintalncd 

c. 

in  Manchuria  and  China.  In  the  stat^rient  of  Count 

UCHIDA  of  August  35,  1932,  and  th^  public  statonent  of 

September  15,  1932,  similar  announcerients  were  made  to 

the  effect  that  with  respect  to  economic  activities 

of  foreigners,  Manchuria  liad  strted  that  it  would 

observe  the  principle  of  the  open  door  and  Japan 

G-16.  b.  Ex.  924,  T,  9351. 

c.  Ex.  931,  T.  9368-9. 


i_j  q;  ft  0) 


--4 
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0F~tFe  COURT:  The  Intei'national 
rilitarj^  Tribunal  for  the  Far  1?  row  repuuied. 

THE  PRFFIDFNT;  Captain  ^raft. 

LANG^taGE  arbiter  (Captain  Kraft):  If  the 
Tribunal  please,  the  following  language  correction  is 
submitted:  Record  page  39,G83i  line  10,  Insert 
"Insert  single  quote"  after  the  word  "plan."  (Note: 
this  is  a  correction  of  a  language  correction.") 

TFE  PRESIDENT:  General  ?*ULDER. 

’•R.  JUPTICF  BORGERFOFF  VULDER  (continuing 
reading):  The  policy  actually  pursued  was  so  clearly 
inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  adherence  to  the 
treaty  system  made  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  set  up  a  formula  within,  or  special 
interpretation  of,  the  treaty  system  which  would 
justify  Japan's  actions  and  which,  if  accented  by  the 
other  signatory  pov/eis,  would  give  blanket  approval 
to  Japan's  absorption  of  China.  Accordingly,  on 
April  17,’  1934^,  to  test  the  reactions  of  the  treaty 
powers  to  the  new  formula,  a  trial  balloon  was  raised 
in  the  form  of  the  A^!AU  statement.  Thia  statement  was 
carefully  handled  and  was  given  out  as  an  unofficial 
declaration  unofficially  Issued, so  it  might  be  easily 
withdrav/n  if  international  reaction  was  too  violent. 

In  this  statement  AI’AU  maintained  that  due  to  Japan's 
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special  position  in  China,  her  views  might  not  agree 
on  ell  points  with  other  nations,  but  it  must  be  realized 
that  Japan  had  to  eyerclse  the  utmost  effort  to  carry 
out  her  mission  and  fulfill  her  special  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  Asia.  Because  of  Jaren's  position  and  mission 
the  difficulties  In  attitude  to«'ard  China  could  not 
be  evaded;  and  while  Japan  v;as  endeavoring  to  maintain 
and  promote  friendly  relations  with  foreign  nations, 
at  the  same  time  she  must  act  alone  on  her  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  ’^.ast  Asia,  a 
responsibility  which  could  be  shared  with  no  country 
other  than  China.  Japan,  therefore,  opposed  any 
attempt  by  China  to  avail  herself  of  the  help  of  any 
other  country  to  resist  Japan  end  felt  that  any  Joint 
operations  with  a  foreign  pov^er  even  in  the  nature  of 
technical  or  financial  assistance  after  the  Manchurian 
and  Shanghai  Incidents  had  political  significance. 

Japan  had  therefore  to  object  to  such  action  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  although  she  would  not  Interfere 
with  any  foreign  country  negotiating  with  China  on 
questions  of  finance  and  trade,  so  long  as  the  nego¬ 
tiations  benefited  Chins  and  did  not  endanger  peace 
in  the  Far  Fast.  Janan  would  oppose  the  supplying  of 
China  v/lth  planes,  airdromes,  military  advisors  or 
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_ _ _ _ 

—loans  for  poilticai  ures. 

G-18.  The  other  signatories  having  received 
the  statement  v'lthout  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 

# 

Foreign  Minister  HIROTA,  one  of  the  accused  conspira¬ 
tors,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  assure  Ambassador 
Grew  confidentially  that  Af'AU,  under  pressure  of 
newspaper  questioning,  had  given  out  this  statement 
without  HIROTA' s  knowledge  or  approval,  and  that  the 
world  had  received  a  wholly  false  Impression  of 
Japan's  policy.  Japan,  In  fact,  had  no  intent'ion 
of  seeking  special  privileges  In  China,  of  encroach¬ 
ing  upon -China's  Integrity  or  of  creating  trade  diffi¬ 
culties  for  other  countries.  ”rhiie  certain  foreign 
activities  have  tended  to  disturb  the  peace,  which 
Japan  desired  to  maintain,  Japan  had  no  intention  or 
desire  to  create  for  herself  a  privileged  position 
In  derogation  of  the  rights  of  others  under  the  Nine 

Power  Treaty,  and  It  was  Japan's  policy  to  completely 

,  a. 

observe  and  support  that  treaty. 

Despite  HIROTA' s  purported  retraction 

of  the  AlfAU  statement,  that  portion  of  the  new  formula 

as  to  Japan's  special  position  end  Interest  became 

the  new  dominant  theme  in  dealing  with  Far  T^astern 

matters.  On  May  iq,  1934,  when  Full  asked  the  Japanese 

.  a.  935,  T.  Q389-92. 

.  a.  Rx.  936,  T.  9393.  _ j 
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Ambessador  whether  his  government  differed  with 
Hull's  restatement  of  April  28,  1*^34-,  the  latter 
’'eplied  that  Japan  agreed  v/ith  the  fundamentals,  but 
felt  that  it  had  a  special  interest  in  preserving 
peace  and  order  in  T'^lna.  He  then  repeated  the  same 
formula  that  Japan  had  been  using  for  weeks  of  her 
superior  duty  or  function  to  preserve  peace  and  of 

her  special  Interest  in  the  peace  situation  in  Eastern 

a . 

Asia . 

G-20.  "^hen  l^uil  stated  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  inquiry  as  to  why  Japsn  had  singled  out  the 
formula  of  superiorr  and  special  Interest  and  that  ' 
people  v.’ere  wondering  v/hether  the  phrase  or  formula 
had  an  ulterior,  ultimate  implication  of  an  overlord- 
ship  of  the  Orient  or  a  purpose  to  secure  preferential 
trade  rights,  the  Ambassador  replied  by  protesting 
that  this  was  not  the  meaning  contemplated  or  Intended. 
'Then  Hull  inquired  v/hether  Japan  was  disposed  to  denounce 
or  get  rid  of  the  treaties  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
pointed  out  that  that  way  would  be  less  embarrassing 
to  the  United  States  than  ignoring  or  violating  them 
v/ould  be,  the  Ambassador  replied  that  his  government 

a . 

was  not  disposed  to  denounce  end  abrogate  the  treaties, 

G-19.  a.  '^y.  937,  T.  939‘)-9402 
0-20.  a.  037,  T.9398,  9401-2. 

_ J 
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"’hile  Insisting  on  their  formula  or  special  interpre- 
tetlcn,  the  conspirators  were  not  yet  reedy  to  con¬ 
fess  to  their  sctual  policy. 

G-21.  Shortly  pfter  the  outbreak  at  Marco  Pole 
■^^ridge  the  conspirators  added  several  new  elements  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  treaty  system,  so  that  the 
conduct  of  Japan  might  be  construed  as  being  per¬ 
missible  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaties.  On 
August  13.  1037,  through  the  Japanese  Embassy,  con¬ 
currence  in  the  principles  for  maintaining  world  peace 
as  set  forth  by  Full  in  his  statement  of  July  I6  v/as 
expressed  vdth  the  interesting  proviso  that  the  ob- 
Jectlves  of  these  principles  could  only  be  attained 
in  th«»  Far  ^ast  by  fully  recognizing  and  practically 
considering  the  actual,  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
region.  On  October  27.  1937,  HIROTA,  having  re¬ 
ceived  on  October  20  the  invitation  of  the  Pelglrn 
Ambassador  to  a  meeting  of  the  signatory  powers  of 
the  Nine  Povrer  Treaty,  declined  the  invitation  since 
it  was  based  on  the  declaration  of  the  League  of 
Nations  that  the  military  operations  of  Japan  in  China 
violated  the  Nine  Power  Treaty.  The  nev/  formula  j 

adopted  v;as  that  Japan's  action  r.  measure  of  self- 

0-gl.  a.  95l‘,  T.Q437. 
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defense  v;hich  Je.prn  hed  been  compelled  to  take  In  view 

of  Chino's  antl-Jr.ppnese  policy  and  practice,  and 
.  b. 

therefore  v'ps  outside  the  Mine  Power  Treaty.  'Vhlle 

Japan  still  steadily  maintained  its  allegiance  to  the 
treaty  system,  this  reply  for  the  first  time  expressed 
dissatisfaction  v;lth  it  by  pointing  out  that  to  ^ 

attempt  to  seek  a  solution  with  so  many  poi7ers,  «'lth 
varying  degrees  of  Interest  in  Asia,  would  only  com¬ 
plicate  the  situation  end  put  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  a  Just  solution.  i 

«  I 

G-22 .  On  January  16,  1938,  the  Japanese 
government  made  its  formal  announcement  that  it  would  ' 
thereafter  cease  to  deal  v/ith  the  rovernment  of  China 
and  looked  for'-'erd  to  the  establishment  and  grov'th  of 
a  new  Chinese  regime  which  could  be  counted  upon  and 
with  which  Japan  would  fully  cooperate.  Vet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  direct  treaty  violation,  the  statement 
went  on  to  say  that  this  action  involved  no  change  in 
policy  respect Ing . Chinese  territorial  integrity  and 

i  p  ^ 

;  sovereignty  or  the  rights  and  Interests  of  others. 

The  conspirators  were  still  ostensibly  paying  allegiance, 
if  only  lip  service,  to  the  treaty  system. 

G^2^.  Shortly  after  this  previous  announce- 
Ml.  b.  954-A,  T. 0444-5: 

954-B,  T. 9446-50 
G-22.  a.  072-;  ,  T. 9506-7 
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merit.  Premier  KONOE  finnounced  on  Jenucry  22,  1938, 
thp.t  It  1700  Jp.prn's  Inevitable  nationel  aim  to  bring 
permanent  peace  to  ^est  Asia  based  on  close  coopera¬ 
tion  between  Japan,  Menchukuo  and  China  and  that  there 

7/ould  be  a  comprehensive  indhis trial  scheme  for  these 
a .  ' 

three  nations.  Poivever,  on  the  seme  day  Foreign 
Minister  HlilOTA  in  the  same  Diet  ‘'•ess ion  'stated  that 
Japan  had  no  territorial  ambitions  in  China,  did  not 
desire  to  cut  off  North  China  and  only  wanted  Chine  toj 
collaborate  for  the  prosnerity  of  both.  He  then  i 

proceeded  to  state  that  Japan  would  not  onlv  allov;  to 
the  fullest  the  rights  and  interests  of  other  powers 
in  occupied  areas,  but  would  leave  the  door  open  to 
all  pov/ers  for  cultural  and  economic  coeperetion. 
Hov;ever,  he  hoped  that  the  powers,  recognizing  the  new 
conditions  prevailing  end  appreciating  the  propriety 

of  Japan's  present  and  future  demands  would  cooperate 

b. 

to  establish  a  nev;  erder  in  the  Far  East.  Through- 

out  the  year  1938,  both  Foreign  Ministers  HIROTA  and 

UGAKI  continued  to  assure  the  United  *'.totes  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Interests  in  China,  v.'ould  be  respected  and  the 

principles  of  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity 

c. 

would  be  maintained. 

G-23.  a.  Ex.  972F,  T.  9516-20 

b.  Ex.  972G,  T.  9522-6 

c.  Ex.  973.  T.  9534-5  ’  _ 


G-24.  At  the  end  of  1938.  upon  the  appoint 


ment  of  ARITA  as  Foreign  ?'^inister,  a  new  approach 
Y’os  introduced.  In  replying  to  a  note  from  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Grew,  /hich  admittedly  possessed  dn  important 
bearing  on  the  yine  Power  Pact,  it  was  decided  to 
avoid  all  phraseology  that  would  affirm  the  pact's 
principles,  to  make  the  United  Ptates  understand  that 
the  existing  rights  and  interests  of  third  powers 
v'ould  be  respected,  but  not  as  a  corollary  of  the 
pact,  and  to  make  it  understood  that  the  standard 
lav's  governing  the  future  economic  activities  by  third 


pov'ers  in  China  were  to  bo  established  in  conformity 

a. 

with  the  nev;  conditions.  The  Japanese  reply  of 
’^'ovembar  18,  1^38,  made  no  mention  of  the  Nine  Pov'er 


Pact,  but  pointed  out  th*‘t  permanent  peace  could  not 

be  gained  on  ideas  or  principles  in  their  original 

b. 

form  as  applied  to  pre- incident  conditions.  In  this 

ansv/er,  for  the  first  time,  Japan  ceased  to  evov/  her 

ostensible  allegiance'  to  the  treaty  system,  although 

% 

she  continued  to  maintain  she  was  prying  allegiance 
to  its  underlying  principles.  On  November  19,  1938, 
ARITA  told  Doomcn  that  there  had  in  fact  been  no 
change  in  policy.  'Thlle  his  predecessors  had  assured 
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the  United  Stpte?  thrt  Japen  v/ould  respect  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  open  door,  the  assurance?  vere  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  unconditional  since  Japan  could  no 
longer  unqualifiedly  undertake  to  respect  that  policy. 
They  had  not  acted  in  bad  faith,  but  v;ere  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  the  impossible  -  reconcile  the  open  door 

c. 

with  Japan's  needs  and  objectives.  Apaln,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21.  v.’hen  Grev  met  ARITA,  the  latter  told  him  that 
it  'ves  impossible  for  Japan  to  recognize  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  application  of  equal  opportunity  end  the  open 
door  when  the  state  of  affairs  had  changed  in  China. 

Fe  v;ent  on  to  assert  that  Japan's  "Open  Door  Policy" 

and  "Principles  of  Cquol  Opportunity"  might  clash 

0 

with  the  rights  and  Interests  of  third  powers,  and 
implied  that  measures  necessary  to  foster  a  closer 
relationship  between  Japen  and  China  and  to  insure 
their  eylstence,  might  necessitate  et  times  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  application  of  those  principles  to  some  ey- 
d . 

tent.  On  December  8,  1938,  Orev/  vrs  informed  that 

the  Far  Eastern  Treaties  hampered  peace  and  universal 
e.- 

prosperity.  To  move  however  was  made  to  openly 
repudiate  the  treaties. 

0-24.  c.  Ex.  987,  T.  OE65-7 

d.  ^x.  989,  T.  9581-2 

G.  Ey.  989,  T.  Q583-4 


•  --t' » 


In  November  end  December  193b  dia  nox  luxxy  «... 

hiatus  between  her  professed  and  actual  policies. 

So  far  as  the  ’♦estern  Powers  were  concerned,  Japan  n< 
fully  admitted  that  she  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
treaty  system.  It  was  only  to  a  fellow  German  con¬ 
spirator  that  this  fact  was  admitted,  when  on  July 
8,  1940,  KURUSU  and  .SATO  told  Ribbentrop  that  Japan': 
fundamental  policy  v/as  and  had  been  secession  from 
the  Nine  Pov/er  Treaty  system  and  that  her  object  for 
the  past  nine  years  hod  been  the  establishment  of  a 
nev;  order  in  China,  that  is  to  soy,  the  building  up 

of  a  new  Chino,  seceded  from  the  'Vashington  Treaty 

a . 

system  and  in  friendly  relations  with  Japan. 

Your  Honor,  Mr.  Oneto  will  continue. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Hr.  Oneto.* 

MR.  ONETO:  If  the  Court  please: 


PRIOR  TO  DECEf^PER  8.  1941. 

G-26.  By  the  end  of  1933,  the  conspirators 
were  ready  to  take  the  first  step  to  expand  beyond  the 
borders  of  Chino.  The  first  movement  was  into  French 
territory.  For  geographically  strategic  reasons  it 
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v/as  ncces5?ary  for  the  success  of  the  conspiratorial 
plan  of  expansion  end  aggression  that  the  move  bo  made 
in  this  direction.  French  Indo-Chlna  occupies,  r:S 
may  be  seen  from  any  map,  a  strategic  position  of  the 
highest  importance.  Her  northern  frontier  skirts  the 
soi'thern  frontier  of  China,  and  Joins  that  country 
v/ith  Fie.m  and  Burma,  thus  establishing  a  line  of 
communication  vlth  Peiping,  Fankoiv,  Canton,  Hanoi  end 
Bangkok.  Strategically,  it  also  forms  an  excellent, 
if  not  vital,  bese.  for  military  operations  egeinst 
Helaya,  ''inga.pore,  the  Netherlands  Fast  Indies  end 
the  Philippines.  In  addition,  Indo-China  is  rich  in 
the  natural  resources  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  war. 
As  early  os  January  1938,  the  movement  into  French 
territory  v/as  being  considered  by  the  conspirators. 

On  January  17,  1^38,  HIROTA,  at  the  time  of  breaking 
off  peace  discussions  v;ith  China,  advised  Germany 
that  an  advance  on  Hainan  Island,  a  Chinese  possession 

of  strategic  value  in  the  move  to  the  South,  v;as  not 

a. 

being  planned  for  the  tine  being,  thus  making  clear 

I 

to  Germany  such  an  advance  v/ould  be  made  at  a  time 
deemed  proper.  At  the  end  of  1938,  the  proper  time 
'vas  deemed  to  have  r.rrlved.  On  November  3i  1938, 

G-26.  a.  Fx.  486G.  T.  5999. 
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KONO^  issued  hlf  decleration  that  Japon's  ultimate 
aim  was  to  establish  a  ner  order  v.-hich  would  secure 
eternal  peace  and  that  completion  of  this  task  was  ^ 
Japan's  gloi-ious  mission.  As  a  start  toward  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  this  mission,  on  November  25,  1938,  it 
was  decided  by  the  Five  Vinisters  Conference  that 
Hainan  Island  would  be  captured  by  military  action 
in  case  of  necessity.  *  On  February  10,  1939,  Hainan 

Island  was  captured  in  a  surprise  attack  by  combined 

cl  • 

Japanese  naval  and  military  forces.  This  first  step  . 
in  Japanese  military  aggression  in  the  areas  south  of 
China  proper  and  in  the  South  Seas  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Spratley  Islands,  lying  off 

% 

the  coast  of  French  Indo-China,  on  March  30,  1939,  and 
the  placing  of  them  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
government  of  Talv^an.  Previously,  the  Foreign  Office 

bad  announced  that  this  was  done  to  ovoid  unnecessary 

f. 

developments  with  France. 


G-26.  b.  Sx.  1291,  T.  11695-7 

c.  Fy.  612,  T.  6731 

d.  Ex.  613A,  T.  6733 

e.  Ex.  512,  T.  6U5-6 

f.  Ey.  512,  T.  6147. 


t 


-  •  t 


0 


The  passage  of  alleged  war  materials 
nr  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  gave  rise  to  pro- 
ipanese  government  at  various  times  in 
.940.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Japan 
le  was  fully  aware  that  since  war  had  not 
r  either  Japan  or  China,  France  was  not  , 

3d  to  suspend  the  traffic  of  commodities  | 
Ina ,  end  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  j 
red  Japan  that  she  had  prohibited  the  ! 
of  weapons  and  ammunition  to  China,  al-  ^ 
gated  to  do  so,  and  there  was  no  evidencej 
ials  were  being  transported,  Japan  insisted 
nts  to  Chine  be  stopped*.  France  failed  t3 
,an's  demands.®*  Since  the  Foreign  Ministry 
.938  had  stated  that  it  considered  there 
m  in  international  law  to  the  bombing  of 
>ay  if  the  army  and  .navy  reaulred  it  from 

standpoint, ^’Japan  decided  to  take 

3s  from  a  political  standpoint  irrespective 
ant  of  the  existence  of  a  legal  obligation. 


['ll 
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TJarch,^940,  to  suspend  shipments  ef  gasoline  and  trucks 

for  a  month  while  nei^otiating  with  Japan,  Japan  concluded 

that  negotiations  were  impossible  and  began  bombing  the 

.  e. 

railroad  again  in  April. 

0-28.  At  about  the  same  time  Japanese  plans  in 
the  South  Seas  were  also  being  manifested  with  resnect 
to  the  hetherlands  East  Indies  and  Tew  Guinea.  In  the 
last  Indies  Japan  had  built  and  was  building  an  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  organizations  for  espionage  and  general 

a. 

underground  activity.  An  agent  in  British  Penang 
working  under  the  Overseas  Intelligence  Bureau  reported 
to  his  supervisor  HAYASHI,  President  of  the  South  Seas 
Association  in  Batavia,  that  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
had  been  redoubled  toward  realizing  the  great  plan  for 
the  domination  of  East  Asia,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
,  his  instructions  to  intensify  his  activities  he  had  con¬ 
tacted  ’his  comrades  in  Siam.  He  expected  that  the  work 
'  would  increase  in  seriousness  now  that  HAYASHI,  his 

*  correspondent,  an  experienced  diplomat  and  head  of 

'  intelligence,  had  arrived.  In  accordance  with  orders 
they  had  decided  to  use  large  amounts  of  money  in  the 
roar  futu^’*?  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  and  the  people  to 
organize  a  Fifth  Column  to  be  ready  when  the  fighting 

1 

(G-27.  e.  Fx.  6l8-A,  T.  6849. 

'  (0^.  a.  Ex.  1325,  T.  11885-91;  Fx.  1328 -A,  T.  11895-9; 

-  rx.  1326-b,  t.  11900-3;  rx.  13280,  t.  11905-8; 

_  _rX"  1328-D,  T.  II908-IO;  rx.  1328 -F,  T.  11911-5 
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jegan.  In  May,  1939,  the  Branch  Manager  of  the  Seuth- 
i»est  Development  Company  reported  the  progress  of  Japa¬ 
nese  enterprises  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  He 
stated  that  ^Japanese  requirements  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  the  mandated  territories  only,  and  that  the  next 
important  problem  had  to  be  met  by  the  expansion  of  Japan 
in  Great  New  Guinea  for  which  the  time  was  rapidly  and 

silently  approaching  when  the  company  should  be  taking 
c  •  ^ 

|an  active  part.  On  January  12,  19^0,-  Japan  abrogated 
the  Treaty  of  Judicial  Settlement,  Arbitration  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  between  herself  and  the  Netherlands.  Under 
this  treaty  the  parties  were  bound  not  to  seek  settlement 
of  any  dispute  of  any  character  by  other  than  peaceful 
means  and  a  permanent  arbitration  committee  had  been  set 
up  to  decide  ary  dispute  which  the  parties  had  not 
succeeded  in  solving  by  normal  diplomatic  means.  Follow¬ 
ing  its  denunciation  by  Japan  the  treaty  became  void  in 
d  • 

[August,  1940. 

G-29.  The  statements  of  the  conspirators  during 

this  period  make  it  clear  that  these  events  in  the  South 

Seas  from  1938 'to  early  1940  were  not  isolated  Incidents 

» 

resulting  from  the  conflict  with  China,  but  that  they  had 
broader  implications  and  were  planned  steps  in  Japan's 

(G-28.  b.  rx.  137^ -A,  r.  11911-5. 

c.  rx.  132^ -D,  T.  1190£-10. 

d.  Ex.  52,  T.  11764-7;  Ex.  1307-A,  T*  11768-9.) 
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larger  program  of  expansion.  In  September,  1939 »  OSKIMA 
advised  in  favor  of  military  aggression  in  the  southern 
areas  of  Greater  East  Asia  and  against  Hongkong  for  which 
the  Japanese  Navy  was  prepared,  and’ proposed  Japan  tear 

the  Netherlands  from  England  so  as  to  be  able  to  exploit 

a, 

the  raw  materials  of  the  East  Indies.  At  about  the 
same  time  General  TERAUCHI  admitted  to  German  represent¬ 
atives  that  it  was  in  Japan's  best  interest  to  bring  to 
a  peaceful  settlement  thpwar  with  China  and  to  utilize 
the  strength  of  the  Japanese  army  and  fleet  in  the  South 

Seas,  where  economically  greater  benefits  were  to  be 

b. 

gained. 

G-30.  With  the  intensification  of  war  in 
Europe  in  May  and  June,  1940,  the  conspirators  took  full 
advantage  of  the  situation  presentedi to  push  their  plans 
for  the  areas  south  of  China.  In  February,  1940,  Japan 
had  presented  to  the  Netherlands  a  list  ef  economic 
demands  which  would  have  secured  for  Japan  a  preferential 

9 

position  in  the  general  economic  life  of  the  Netherlands 
Fast  Indies.  *  Even  before  the  war  in  Europe  had  spread 
to  the  Netherlands,  on  April  15,  1940,  Foreign  Minister 

ARITA  had  publicly  announced  that  Japan  was  intimately 

\ 

bound  economically  to  the  South  Seas  regions,  especially 

(G-29.  a.  Ex.  509,  T.  £136-7. 

b.  Ex.  510,  T.  6138. 

G-30.  a.  Ex.  1309-A,  T.  11780.) 
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the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  If  the  European  »ar  spread 
to  the  Netherlands  and  there  were  repercussions  In  the  . 

East  Indies,  they  would  Interfere  with  the  maintenance 
and  furtherance  of  co-prosperity  and  oo-exlstence.  On 
liay  10,  19+0,  Germany  Invaded  Belgium,  Luxembourg  end  th.. 
Netherlands.  On  May  11,  19+0,  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  Issued  a  statement  that  the  status  quo  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  should  not  be  changed,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  belligerent  countries,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  Japan's  concern  about  the  position  of  the 

■  Netherlands  Indies.'"'  In  reply  England,  France  and  the 
United  States  gave  their  assurances  to  continue  to^ 

'respect  the  status  quo  in  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

Despite  Japan's  unequivocal  pledge  to  respect  this 
status  quo,  persistent  rumors  and  press  releases  emanated 
from  Tokyo  to  the  effect  that  ro  such  commitment  had  be.® 
given.  When  this  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  JCmbassador  in  Washington  by  Secretary  Hull  on  May 
1^ ,  19+0',  the  former  assured  Hull  that  Japan  was  satls- 

■  fled  '.ivh  the  situation  and  she  had  no  Intention  to  raise 
any  further  controversy  abiut  the  matter  ur.less  the 
British  or  French  should  land  troops  to  protect  the 
Netherlands  Indies."'  However,  at  .the  same  time  as  these 

(G-30.  b.  lx.  1284,  'r,  11672-3 • 

c.  Fx.  1285j  T»  T  ll679-80e  ^ 

d.  IX.  1286,  T.  11676-8;  F-X.  1287,  T.  llt/V  . 

e.  Fx.  1288,  T,  11681-5.)  ! 
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assurances  were  being  made  in  Washington,  the  Jananeso 
Ambassadors  in  Berlin  were  seeking  a  Gorman  declaration  o 
the  subject,  and  on  May  22,  19^0,  Janan  was  advised  by 
Germany  that  she  was  disinterested  in  the  Netherlands 
Fast  Indies,  a  declaration  which  was  deemed  to  have  giver 

to  Jaoan  a  £artjc  blajichc  and  a  pledge  of  support  in  the 

f. 

future . 

G-31.  Havinf  thus  assured  themselves  that  the 
belligerents  and  the  United  States  would  not  interfere 
with  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  would  therefore  be  in  no 
position  to  oppose  Japan's  moves  in  that  direction,  the 
consnirators  then  turned  their  immediate  attention  to 
French  Indo-China.  On  June  17,  1940,  France  asked 
b-.rmistice  terms  of  Germany.  On  June  18,  1940,  a  decisior 
was  reached  at  a  Four  Ministers  Conference  that  a  requesi 
be  submitted  to  Indo-China  regarding  discontinuance  of 

assistance  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  in  the  event  of 

a. 

refusal  by  the  French,  that  force  be  used.  .  On  the 

following  day  Japan  asked  Germany  for  a  declaration  by 

which  Japan  would  receive  a  free  hand  in  Indo-China. 

On  that  same  day,  June  19,  1940,  strong  renresentations 

were  made  to  the  French  Ambassador  with  regard  to  the 

prohibition  of  transportation  through  Indo-China  of 

(r  f.  Ex.  517,  T.  6157-8;  Ex.  518,  T.  6l59; 

Ex.  519,  T.  6l6l. 

G-'sl.  a.  Ex,  619,  6824.  /  • 
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materials  in  aid  of  the  Chunking  regime,  and  the  consent 
of  the  French  government  to  the  disnatch  of  Japanese  » 

inspectors  was  demanded  for  the  purr^ose  of  making  inves- 

c  • 

tigations  of  actual  conditions  on  the  spot. 


(G-^1.  c.  rx.  615-A,  T.  679<l-7.) 
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G-32.  The  fact  that  Japan  was  vitally 
Interested  in  and  had  plans  in  connection  with  both 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  French  Indo-China  was 
made  clear  to  Germany  on  June  21,  1940.  In  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  wUTO  and  the  German  military  attache, 
AiUTO  officially  on  benalf  of  the  army  advised  that 
the  army  would  welcome  German  mediation  in  the  China 

conflict  and  in  that  connection  Japan  was  very 

a. 

much  interested  in  Indo-China.  On  the  same  day 
KOISO,  then  minister  of  Overseas  Affairs,  inquired  of  . 
the  German  Ambassador  as  to  Germany's  attitude  toward 
military  activity  of  Japan  in  Indo-China  and  in  part 
of .  the  Netherlands  Indies.  V>hen  the  Ambassador  re¬ 
plied  that  Germany  had  already  expressed  her  dis¬ 
interest  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  would  probably 
raise  no  objections  to  Japanese  action  in  Indo-China, 
provided  Japan  would  obligate  herself  to  tie  America 
dovm  in  the  Pacific,  perhaps  by  a  promise  to  attack 

i 

Hwwall  and  the  Philippines  in  the  event  of  war  between 

t  , 

I  Japan  and  the  United  States,  K3IS0  stated  Irtiat  the 

I 

j  realization  of  Japan's  colonial  wishes  in  Indo-China 

'  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  would  make  Japan  economic- 

(  ' 

ally  Independent  of  America  and  would  offer  to  the 
expected  i^ONOYE  Government  a  promisin^i  startin;  peint 
G-^2.  a.  Ex.  523,  T,  6175 
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U'^'ettle  the  China  Incident.  The  latter  inquiry 
and  statement  by  KOISO'  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  Netherlands  Indies,  demonstrates  clearly  that 
Japan's  actual  policy  was  directly  in  conflict  with 
the  Foreign  -ilnister's  statement  to  Grew  on  June  10, 

1940,  that  Japan  entertained  no  territorial  ambitions 

c. 

with  regard  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Any 
uncertainty 'as  to  Japan' s^  imredlate  plans  was  dissi¬ 
pated  when  on  July  1,  1940,  Japan  refused  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  in  the  Pacific  and  prevent  foree- 
d, 

ful  changes.  KIDO  recorded  that  aRITA  stated  it 

v;as  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  have  Japan's  activl- 

ttea,  including  those  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  re- 
•  e. 

stricted. 

G-33,  With  the  advent  of  the  second  KeNOYE 
Cabinet  not  only  was  there  an  orientation  of  Japan(s 
Axis  policy  in  the  direction  of  closer  collaboration 
with  Germany,  as  has  already  been  seen,  but  also  there 
was  exhibited  a  marlced  determination  to  go  forward 
with  the  policy  of  southern  expansion.  In  the  import¬ 
ant  cabinet  decision  of  July  26,  194-0,  the  basic  aim 
of  Japan's  national  policy  was  defined  as  the  firm 

G-32;'b.  Ex.  523,  T.  6175-6  0.  Ex.  1014,  T.  9669  ' 

—  d.  1092,  T.  11,702;  Ex.  1293,  T.  11,706-7; 

e.  Ex*.  12^4’,  T*.  ii^oi-§;  Ex.  1295,  T.  11710-11 
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1 


establishment  of  world  peace  In  accordance  v/ith  Ha'iC'.co- 
Ichlu,  and  in  the  construction,  as  the  first  step,  of 
a  new  order  in  Greater  Last  Asia  with  Japan,  li^nchulcuo 
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and  China  as  the  foundation,  Lstablishment  of  a 
Japanese  economic  self-sufficiency  policy  makini  the 
three  countries  a  single  unit  and  embracing  the  whole 
of  Greater  Last  Asia  was  advocated,  A  complete  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  establishment  of  a  completely  militarized 
totalitarian  state  v/as  formulated.  At  the  Liaison 
Conference  of  July  27,  1940,  in  addition  to  the 
adoption  of  policies  toward  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  it  was  decided  to 
settle-  the  southern  problem  within  limits  S'?  as  not 
to  cause  a  whr  against  a  third  power  and  to  strengthen^ 

the  diplomatic  policy  toward  the  Netherlands  Indies  in 

b, 

order  to  obtain  imported  materials.  Couching  the  ' 
plan  in  idealistic  phraseology,  *4UiTSU0K.A  stated  on 
August  1,  1940,  that  the  imajedinte  aim  of  Japan's 
foreign  policy  at  that  time 'was  <to  establish  a  great 

East  Aslan  chain  of  comi>.on  prosperity  -  ith  eht  Japan- 

c, 

6iinchukuo-Chlna’  group  as  one  of  the  links.  That 
this  policy  Involved  ultimately  the  use  of  military 
operations  in  execution  of  the  plan  for  the  South  Seas  • 

,  I 

G-7^,  a,  £x,  541,  T,  6271 

b.  Lx,  131^,  T,  11,794-5 

c.  Lx.  1297,  T,  11,716 
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"Is  n^’t/areni;  rrom  tne  statement  on  August  10,  194-0,  of 
i^rlnce  ZUSHI*-!,  Chief  of  the  Navy  General  Staff,  to 
the  Emperor  that  the  navy  at  presiint  wished  to  avoid 
the  use  oi*  force  against  the  Netherlands  Indies  and 
Singapore  and  that,  since  at  least  eight  months  were 

needed  for  preparation  after  a  decision  for  war  was 

d. 

made,  the  later  war  came  the  better.  This  was  a 
plain  Indication  that  Japan  v^ould  resort  to  war  to 
attain  her  al^’s  when  her  preparation  for  war  were 
completed. 

G-34s  The  new  national  policy  was  Imiiedlate- 
ly  reflected  In  the  determination  of  the  economic 
demands  to  be  made  by  Japan  on  the  Netherlands  Indies. 
Cn  July  16,  1940.  T.ipan  had  notified  the  Netherlands 
that  It  was  sending  to  the  Netherlands  Indies  a 
delegation  comprising  diplomatic,  military  and  naval 
experts  for  economic  negotiations.  KOISO  had  been 
designated  as  chief  delegate,  but  when  he  proved  to  be 

unacceptable  to  Holland,  he  was  replaced  by  KOBAYASHI, 

a  • 

minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  By  August,  15, 
19^0,  alternative  demands  had  been  drafted  for  use 
by  the  delegatl^.i,  the  first  being  more  moderate  than 
the  second^  apparently  to  enable  the  delegation  to  act 

G-3?.  G~34. 

d.  Ex.  1298,  T.  11718  c.  Lx.  1309A,  T.  11796-7 
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•  in  accordance  with  the  changing  situation.  The  first 
proposal  asked  that  the  Netherlands  as  a  member  of  the 

V 

Co-Prosperity^  Sphere  give  preferential  treatment  to 
Japan,  have  an  open  door  policy  toward  Japan,  allow 
Japan  to  exploit  and  develop  certain  natural  resources 
and  Industries,  change  its  policies  on  Japanese  and 
Chinese  newspapers,  and  exercise  supervision  over  all 
newspapers.  The  second  proposal  demanded  that  since 
the  Netherlands  Indies  with  its  rich  resources  was 
within  the  Co-Presperity  Sphere,  the  Netherlands  Indies 
should  coopeiv  ce  and  should  cut  off  relations  with 
Europe  and  take  a  position  as  a  member  of  the  sphere, 
^allow  self-government  by  Indonesians  and  conclude  a 
joint  defense  agreement  v/ith  Japan  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  sphere.  Specifically  it  demanded  that  the 
Japanese  be  given  the  same  rights  in  all  things  as  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  and 

that  all  restrictions  on  the  export  of  goods,  espcc- 

b , 

ially  those  nee-ed  by  Japan,  be  abolished.  The 

alternrjv>e  demands  were  reported  on  August  27  to 

c, 

iCOBAYASHI, 

G-35,  The  new  policy  was  likewise  immediately 
reflected  in  the  demands  made  on  France  a»d  Trench 
G-34. 

b,  EX,  1311,  T,  11793-11812 

c,  1,  25290-1 


Indo-China.  On  August  1,  1940,  IJATSUOKk  presented  to 
the  French  Ambassador  Japan's  proposal  that  Indo- 
China  cooperate  v;ith  Japan  in  political,  military  and 
economic  affairs  for  the  establishment  of  Japan’s  new 


order  in  Last  Asia  and  to  foster  settlement  of  the 


Chinn  Incident,  Tl'ie  political  and  military  coopera^ 
tion  requested  v/as  the  right  of  passage  of  Japanese 


the  utilization  by  the 


troops  through  Indo-Chin; 


Japanese  army  of  air  bases  and  the  supply  of  all 
necessary  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  arms 


jj  ammunition  and  other  materials  for  Japanese  troops  in 

12  Indo-China.  The  acceptance  of  these  demands  was 

13  characterized  by  the  French  Ambassador  as  being  the 

14  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  v/ar  by  Indo-China 

15  against  Chin; 

Japan  made  full  use  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
Germany,  On  August  2,  1940,  i^TSUOKA  asked  Germany 

I  Q 

not  to  interfere  with  Japan' s  desires  in  Indo-China 
ly 

and  to  exert  her  influence  on  France,  On  August  ^ 

20  ^  ^ 

•  15»  1940,  i>1ATSU0Ka  threatendd  France  with  military 
21 

action  if  the  decision  -to  grant  Japan's  demands  con- 

22  c, 

tinued  to  be  delayed,  and  renuested  Germany  to  sup 

23 

port  her  demands  against  Indo-Shina  by  influencing 

„  IG-^^.  a.  Ex.  620,  T,  6886-7 
25  b.  Ex.  622,  T.  6955-7 

c.  Ex,  620,  T.  6911-2 


In  the  negotiations  that  followed 


* ; 


39, 


France.  Finally,  on  August  30,  1940,  i«^TSUOKA  and 
the  French  Ambassador  concluded  the  luAfSUOKA-Hcnry 
Agreement  by  v/hich  Japan's  demands  were  substantially 
granted.  The  agreement  specified  for  Tonicing  Province 
the  number  of- airfields  and  the  approximate  number  of 
Japanese  troops  to  be  stationed  there  and  for  their 
course  of  passage  through  the  province,  but  various 
details  were  loft  to  negotiations  on  the  spot  between 
the  Governor-General  of  Indo-China  and  General 
NISHIHARA.  ^ 


bil5. 


d.  Lx.  547,  T.  6296 

e, .Ex.  620,  T.  6919-24 


G-36.  On  August  31,  194-0,  MISHIHARA  bAgan 
negotiations  on  the  spot  with  the  Governor -General .of 
Indo-China,  as  contemplated  by  tho  agreement.  Failing 
to  reach  an  agreement  due  to  delay  in  receipt  of  the 
Trench  instructions,  NISHIHARA  on  September  3,  1940, 
gave  notification  that  Japan's  residents  would  be 
’Withdrawn  from  the  area  and  delivered  an  ultimatum 
that  the  Japanese  army  would  advance  into  Indo-China 
after  September  5,  ii*  prompt  acceptance  of  Japan's 
demands  was  not  had.  On  September  4,  an  agreement 
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Ambassador  v/as  informed  that  Japanese  forces  would 

• 

move  into  Ton^king  Province  at  any  time  after  zero 
hour  September  23,  194-0,  whether  the  agreement  on 
details  v/as  concluded  or  not.^’  Neither  the  explosive 
character  of  this  ultimatum  nor  Japan's  previous 
pledge  escaped  the  attention  of  third  powers.  On 
September  20,  1940,  the  United  States  by  communica¬ 
tions  both  in  Washington  and  in  Tokyo,  made  it  clear 
to  Japan  that  the  threat  of  action  was  completely 
contrary  to  the  official  Japanese  utterances  that 
Japan  was  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  in 
tho  -^ar  i>^*t,  and  that  the  United  States  v/ould  regard 
the  movement  of  Japanese  troops  into  Indo-China  as 
an  infringement  of  the  status  quo  ’-'hich  Japan  was 
pledged  to  preserve.^’  Realizing  the  isolation  of 
France,®*  Japan  decided  to  seize  this  opportunity. 
Japanese  troops  crossed  the  French  Indo-China  border 
on. September  22,  194-0,  even  though  the  negotiations 
continued.^*  On  the  following  day,  .^ance  submitted 

to  Jananese  coercion  and  a  final  a'rreement  was  signed. 

• 

At  this  time  a  few  lines  will  be  inserted. 

At  the  same  time  the  invading  forces,  using 

G-36. 

c , 

.<3. 

e. 
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r 

artillery,  tanks  and  bombs,  were  fighting  the'^Trench 
forces.  On  the  25th  of  September  all  the  French 
positions  being  taken  or  encircled  the  battle  .ended. 
However,  on  September  26  the  city  of  Haiphong  was 
bombed  by  the  Japanese  army:  civilian  population 

killed  or  injured. 

Having  forced  from  the  French  the  right  tw 

h.  ^  _ 

station  32,000  troops  in  Indo-China,  Japan  had  now 
o'^tained  its  first  continental  foothold  in  Southeast  i 

j 

Asia  and  an  excellent  base  ^or  further  expansion  .  ; 

both  on  the  continent  and  in  the  South  Seas. 

G-37.  Although  the  conspirators  tried  to  j 

hide  their  real  reason  for  moving  into  Indo-Chlna, 
they  completely  failed.  V/hen  on  September  20,  194-0, 

1 

1  Grew  had  protested  Japan's  ultimatum  to  the  Governor-  j 
I  General,  l^ATSUOKA  had  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
j  move  was  to  attack  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  bring  peace  to 
j  China  and  that  when  hostilities -ceasod,  the  troops 
I  would  be  withdrawn.^*  However,  on  the  same  day,  the 
!  Japanese  Ambass3dor  in' Washington -to] d  Sumner  /elxes 
!  that  the  occupation  was  in  all  likelihood  being  under- 
•  taken  not  only  to  expedite  the  conclusion  of  the  China 
^  Affair  as  a  temporary  measure  v/ith  no  thought  of 

Ex.  625,  T.  6969-70.  ‘a.  Sx.  624,  T.  6966^ _ 


permanent  occupation,  but  also  to  prevent  Germany 
from  occupying  French,  British  and  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  7ar  East.^*  While  the  Ambassador’s  second 
reason  for  the  occupation  was  so  obviously  ridiculous 
that  V/elles  stated  diplomatically  that  he  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  that  argument, the  Ambassador’s  state- 
r..ent  had  made  it  obvious  that  Japan  had  a  reason 
other  than  concluding  the  China  Incident  for  the  move 
into  Indo-China,  a  reason  which  it  was  not  too  hard  to 


guess 


G-38,  Before  the  movement  of  troops  had 


begun  on  September  23,  the  conspirators  had  already 
formally  defined  their  real  purpose.  The  decisions 
of  the  cabinet  of  September  4  and  of  the  Liaison 
Conference  of  September  19  had  already  been  made. 

Those  decisions  had  determined  that  the  sphere  of 
Japan’s  new  order  was  to  include  the  Mandated  Islands, 
French. Indo-China,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Thailand, 
British  Malaya,  British  Borneo,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  Burma,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and  other 
countries,  but  for  the  present  only  the  region  from 
Burma  eastward  and  Nev/  Caledonia  northv/ard,  containing 

fit  • 

the  Net’-erlands  Indies,  would  be  included. 

G-37.  G-38. 

b.  Ex.  623,  T.  6960-1.  a.  Ex.  ^41,  T.  6314-5. 


■  '  '''I 


'  39,563 

Immediately  after  the  troop  movement,  on  September  28, 
1940,  it  was  decided  as  Japan’s  foreign  policy  that 
all  the  areas  in  the  limited  sphere  plus  the  Philip¬ 
pines  with  Japan,  Manchukuo  and  China  as  the  center 
would  comprise  a  sphere  in  which  politics,  economy 
and  culture  were  combined.  Japan  would  try  to  con¬ 
clude  with  Indo-China  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  a 
comprehensive  economic  agreement  while  planning 
political  coalitions.  With  Thailand,  Japan  would 

strengthen  mutual  assistance  and  coalition  in  pollti- 

.  b. 

cal,  economic  and  military  affairs, 

G-39,  By  October  4,  1940,  the  plan  with 
respect  to  the  southern  regions  had  been  worked  out 
in  some  detail  which  clearly  set  forth  Japan's  entire 
aggressive  program.  The  object  of  Japan's  penetration 
into  the  southern  regions  would  cover  in  the  first 
stage  the  whole  area  west  of  Hawaii,  excluding  for 
the  time  being  the  Philippines;  and  Guam.  They  must 
first  control  Indo-Chlna,  the  Netherlands  Indies, 

Burma  and  the  Straits  Settlements  and  then  gradually 
advance  into  other  areas,  the  advance  into  Guam  and 
the  Philippines  depending  upon  the  attitude  of  the 

t 

United  States.  The  document  then  goes  into  detail 
G  ^  8 

^b.  Ex.  628,  T,  6976.  _ 
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as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  regard  to. each  country, 

the  strategy  to  bo  followed  in  the  military  conquest, 

and  the  future  disposition  of  the  territory  which 

Japan  would  thus  acquire.  The  provisions  with  respect 

to  Indo-China  are  Illustrative  of  the  character  and 

scope  of  Japan *s  plans  for  all  the  areas.  In  Indo- 

China,  Japan  would  maneuver  an  independence  movement 

and  make  France  renounce  sovereignty.  Some  of  the  ^ 

area  v;ould  be  independent,  bulj  certain  of  Indo-Chinesd 

areas  would  be  handled  by  and  be  subject  to  Chlna^  if 

the  latter  made  peace,  and  another  portion  ^/ould  be 

handled  by  and  be  subject  to  Thailand,  If  China  did 

not  make  peace,  Japan  would  manage  the  matter  after 

the  China  battle  line  v/as  established  or  when  Germany 

landed  on  the  British  mainland.  With  these  various- 

/ 

areas  Japan  would  have  a  protective  treaty  under  the 
title  of  a  military  and  economic  alliance  giving 
Japan  the  real  power  and  strategic  points  in  each 
area.  The  right  of  enterprise  of  third-power  nationals 
would  be  respected,  provided  thay  followed  Japan's 
instructions  in  developing  resources  and  disposing 
of  products,^*  Defense  witness  SATO  attempted  to 
attack  the  validity  of  this  document,  but  on  cross- 

G-30 , 

- ^^a.  Ex.  628,  T.  6977-8._ _ _ _ 


1,  .  Uif-  .  » 


39,56? 


^  examination  admitted  that  he  considered  the  certlfl- 

2  . cation  of  the  document  as  a  Foreign  Office  Instrument 

3  by  his  superior  as  accurate.^*  While  thus  admitting 

4  that  it  ’.vas  a  genuine  Foreign  Office  document,  he 

5  !  attempted  to  leave  the  Impression  that  the  policy 
6j  outlined  was  not  adopted  by  responsible  officials, 

I 

7  I  It  is  submitted  that  whore  there  Is  a  plan,  which 

j  \ 

^  I  .  Is  admittedly  a  government  document  found  In  a 

^j.  government  office,  and  It  has  been  shown  that  subse- 

I  quent  events  followed  the  course  prescribed  In  the 

plan,  there  is  an  almost  conclusive  Inference  that 

the  plan  was  adopted  and  that  the  actions  taken  were 
13  ■  ■  .  ,  ' 

carried  out  pursuant  thereto.  Events  clearly  show 
A 

^  that  the  conspirators  Immediately  began  to  put  the 
^  policy  determined  into  effect  with  respect  to  the 
2  Netherlands  Indies  and  French  Indo-Chlna. 
g  G-40,  In  the  middle  of  September  1940,  the 

p  KOBAYASHI  delegation  arrived  in  Batavia.  Almost  from 
[)  the  beginning  K03AYASKI  realized  that  Japan's  demands 

1  vrould  not  be  met  and  other  measures  would  bo  necessary. 

2  On  September  13,  1940,  he  reported  that  it  v/as  not 

^  much  use  to  negotiate  with  the  Governor-General ,  since 

*  the  latter  was  concerned  with  diplomatic  formulas  and 
% 

b.  T.  26,901-2. 
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<?.ld  not  ro9lizG  that  the  situation  v;gs  so  serious  that 
the  existence  oT  the  Netherlands  Indies  rould  be  in 
danger  if  he  -o^tinued  such  activity.^*  On  October 
l8,  1^40,  he  informed.  MATSUOKA  that  it  ’ivas  urgent 
to  bring  the  Netherlands  Indies  v/lthin  the  sphere  in 
order  to  establish  the  Co-Prosperity  Sphere,  and  to 
that  end  Japan  must  completely  equip  overseas  organ¬ 
izations  and  establish  facilities  to  enlighten  both 
the  people  of  Japan  and  the  Indies.^’  The  first  task 
of  the  mission  was  to  purchase  three  million  odd. tons  ^ 
of  oil  and  to  acquire  large  areas  for  oil  concessions. 
The  purpose  of  this  first  stop  not  only  to  acquire 
oil,  a  vitally  necessary  'var  material,  but  also  to 
acquire  areas  v/here  Japanese  planes  and  disguised 
troops  could  enter  in  large  numbers,  thus  making  the 
area  a  strategic  base  for  military  operations  against . 
the  Dutch. Attempts  wore  also  made  to  buy  other 
materials  with  the  primary  purpose  of  supplying 


Germany.®*  Vfhen  the  Kitherlands  asked  for  assurance 
that  those -goods  not  be  delivered  to  her  enemy  Germany, 
Japan  denied  the  intention  to  use  them  for  that 

G-40.  „  . 

a.  Ex.  1312,  T.  11814. 

b.  Ex.  1313,  T.  11817“8»  1-311?  -t  1182^-5* 

c.  Ex.  1314,  T.  11821-2;  Ex.  1315,  T.  Ilb23  7, 

Ex.  1316,  T.  1183 5“7» 

A  v-v.  T.  11836. 
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■-nrposo,  but  refused  to  give  the  guarantee.  *  The 
delegations  L.jt  from  October  14  to  l6,  1940,  but  the 
negotiations  'ocame  stalled  shortly  thereai'tor  when 
i\OijAYASKI  left  for  Japan  after  certain  proposals  wore 
ficcepted.^* 

G-4-1.  The  return  of  KOBAYASHI  to  Japan  and 

:.o  his  work  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  coincided  with  the 

adoption  of  a  stronger  policy  tov/ards  the  Netherlands 

Indies  '  the  cabinet.  On  October  25",  1940,  the  cabinet 

decided  upon  a  program  by  which  Japan  ’vould  take  over 

(Virtual  control  of  the  whole  economic  and  political 

life  of  the  Netherlands  Indies.  It  decided  that  the 

f^irst  measures  taken  v/ould  be;  liquidating  the 

economic  relations  of  the  Indies  with  Europe  eind 

America;  seeking  of  preferential  treatment  for  Japan; 

placing  under  Japanese  control  the  produ  :ion  and 

export  of*  essential  v/ar  materials;  placing  exchange 

eontrol  under  Japan’s  guide*. ce;  liquidating  foreign 

inancial  holdings;  and  placing  the  formulation  and 

xecution  of  all  economic  policies  under  the  control 

|of  a  Joint  Japanesc-Notherla.nds  Economic  Commission.®* 
he  ac’  ntance  of  these  domanc’s  v/ould  have  resulted 

n  the  full  establishment  of  Japanese  control  over  the 

■^0.  G-41,. 

f.  Ex.  1321,  T.  11869-70.  a.  Ex.  1317, 

g.  Ex.  1309A,  T.  11826-29.  T.  II83M2. 


-  - » 
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I  “Netherlands  Indies.  “ 

G-42.  In  the  meantime,  the  negotiations  in 
Batavia  were  still  deadlocked  and  the  Netherlands 
recommended  their  discontinuance.  However,  on 
November  20,  1940,  YOSHIZAWA  was  appointed  special 
envoy  to  reactivate  the  proceedings.^*  On  January  16, 
1941,  YOSHIZAWA  presented  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  a  list  of  Japan's  demands  which  v/cre  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  points  decided  by  the  cabinet  in  October.^* 
It  soon  V.^ne  apparent  that  the  demands  would  not  b» 
accepted.  On  February  3,  1941,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  replied  politely  and  firmly  rejecting  the 
demands.  .Vhatover  latent  chance  of  success  the 
aogotlations  might  have  had  was  lost  when,  a  few  days 
if ter  the  presentation  of  the  demands,  MATSUOKA 
lubllcly  stated  that  the  Netherlands  Indies  was  part 
>f  Japan's  co-prosperity  sphere  and  inseparably 
-ated  to  Japan.  *  Following  the  receipt  of  the 
..'otherlands '  reply,  the  negotiations  continued,  but  it 
became  clearer  and  clearer  that  it  would  not  bo  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  the  area  under  Japan's  domination 

without  recov-je  to  military  action.  This  was  made 
G-42. 

a.  Ex.  1309A,  T.  11844-5. 

b.  Ex.  1309A,  T.  11345-51, 

c.  Ex.  1309A,  T.  11852-6. 

d.  Ex.  1300,  T.  11740-1. 
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plain  in  a  series  of  tolograms  from  Y0SHI2iAWA  to 

I^ATSUOKA,^*  The  negotiations  continued,  however, 

/ 

until  June.  On  Juno  6,  194-1,  the  Netherlands 
delegation  presented  a  memorandum  stating  that  Japan’s 
views  were  materially  in  violation  of  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  the  latter 
could  not  accept  the  assumed  intordcpondenco  of 
itself  and  Japan  and  give  Japan  a  special  position 
over  all  other  nations.^*  Upon  receipt  of  this  reply, 
Japan  dotorralnod  that  it  was  meaningless  for  her  to 
continue  the  negotiations  and  decided  to  terminate 
the  conference.^*  On  Juno  17,  194-1,  the  conference 
v/as  dlscc7»tinuod,  and  Japan  determined  to  take  other 
moans  to  obtain  her  aggressive  ends.  * 


G-42. 

e.  Ex.  1318,  T.  ] 1856-7;  Ex.  1319,  T.  11859-60; 
Ex.  1045,  T.  11863. 

f.  Ex.  I309A,  T.  11872. 

- g^  Ex.  1322,  T.  11875-8;.  Ex^  1323^ T.  1187a. _ 

h.  Ex.  I309A,  T.  11,882. 
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uegun  to  lurtner  prepare  Herself  for  military  action 
in  the  southern  region.  Her  first  move  was  to  a  ttempt 
to  separate  Thailand  from  Britain  and  bring  Thailand 
v.’lthln  the  Japanese  sphere.  When  Japan  first  entered 
Indo-Chlna,  she  was  presented  with  a  ready-made 
opportunity  for  attaining  this  end.  On  June  12,  1940, 
France  and  Thailand  had  concluded  a  non-aggression 
pact  and  had  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  dls- 
cuss  revision  of  the  border  of  the  Mekong  River, 

Upon  France's  surrender  to  Germany,  Thailand  had 
stiffcnel  its  attitude  and  demanded  as  a  condition 
of  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  revision  of  the 
border  in  accordance  with  Thailand's  demands.  On 
October  11,  1940,  France  had  refused  these  demands 

for  the  second  time,  and  Thailand  concentrated  troops 

b , 

along  the  frontiers,  While  at  first  Japan  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  demands,  it  was  decided  to  assist  Thai¬ 
land  in  order  to  get  an  economic  agreement  from  her 
and  to  separate  her  from  Britain,  At  the  Four 
Ministers  Conference  of  November  5,  1940,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  aid  Thailand  to  recover  her  lost  terri¬ 
tory  and  to  make  her  cooperate  politically  and 
G-4^. 

a.  Lx,  6i3a,  T,  6868 

b.  Ex.  6i8a,  T.  6868-70 


I 


economically  In  establishing  the  new  order.  This  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  decision  of  November  21,  On  Nov¬ 
ember  28,  iATSUOKA  unofficially  Informed  France  that 

he  intended  a  peaceful  arbitration  betv/een  France  and 

c. 

Thailand.  France,  however,  declined.  Thereupon, 
Japan  once  again  called  upon  her  German  ally  for 
assistance  in  forcing  Vichy  to  accede  to  Japan's 
demands.  In  February  1941,  such  a  request  was  made. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  Intended  to  obligate 
French  Indo-Chlna  and  Thailand  ni)t  to  make  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  agreement  with  a  third  pov.er,  which 

e. 

I  ant  a  lessening  of  British  and  American  Influence, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  give  Japan  an 

opportunity  to  establish  herself  militarily  in  Saigon 

f. 

to  go  against  Singapore,  as  Germany  desired,  Germany 

g. 

villlngly  cooperated.  Succumbing  to  the  combined 
pr-  ssure  of  Japan  and  Germany,  Vichy,  on  March  11, 
1941,  accepted  Japan's  plan  of  mediation  and  assured 
her  that  it  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  third  party  providing  for  political,  economic 

or  military  cooperation  in  Indo-China  directly  or  In- 

h. 

directly  against  Japan,  On  May  9,  1941,  the  peace 

G^.  c.  Ex.  6i8a,  T.  6871-4;  Ex.  564,  T.  6446 

d.  Ex.  565,  T,  6447;  Ex.  566,  T.  6447 

e.  Ex.  565,  T.  6446;  Ex.  6?1,  T.  6990 

f.  Ex.  562,  T.  6984 

g.  Ex,  566,  T.  6447;  Ex.  631,  T.  6989-90 
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agreement  v.’as  signed  bttv/een  Thailand  and  France. 

G-44,  The  French  acceptance. of  Japan’s  de¬ 
mands  had  strengthened  considerably  Japan's  position 

% 

for  effectuating  her  aggressive  program.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  had  effectively  prevented  France  from  seek¬ 
ing  third  party  aid  against  Japan.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  had  strengthened  Japan's  position.  Both  results 
were  necessary  to  Japan's  program.  In  the  basic 
decision  of  October  4,  1940,  it  had  been  determined 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  Japan's  purposes,  a,  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  must  be  concluded  v.'ith  Thailand  which 

I  f 

ivas  to  be  used  as  a  rear  base..  Strategically,  to 
reach  Singapore  *^ap£^  had  to  use  the  land  bridge  of 

the  liialacca  peninsula,  and  to  reach  this  she  had  to 

b. 

pass  through  both  Indo-China  and  Thailand.  That 
these  military  motives  were  the  real  incentives  for 
the  movement  was  made  clear  in  the  decision  of  the 
Liaison  Conference  of  January  30,  1941.  That  confer¬ 
ence  had  decided  that  the  purpose  of  the  plan  v.’as  to 
establish  Japan's  leading  position  in  Indo-China  and 
Thailand  by  utilizing  the  arbitration  matter  to  con-  . 
tribute  to  the  preparations  for  the  southward  policy. 
These  preparations  contemplated  naval  use  of  Camranh 

G~  44  . 

1.  Ex.  47,  T.  7000  a.  Ex.  628,  T.  6979 

b.  Lx.  629,  T.  6981-2 
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Bay  and  the  air  bases  near  Saigon,  The  real  purpose, 
it  vas  decided,  v’ould  be  disguised  under  the  e..ires- 
sions  "preservation  of  trade  and  coninunications"  and 

I  •  •  < 

"security  agaln^--  v/ar  between  Indo-Ct^na  and  Thailand," 

\ 

G-45,  V^'lth  the  failure  to  obtain  Japan's  de¬ 
mands  against  the  Netherlands  Indies  v'ithout  the  use 
of  force  and  with  the  ternlnatlon  of  the  negotiations, 

i 

Japan  prepared  to  obtain  those  demands  by  military 
force.  On  June  21,  194-1,  maTSUOKA  notified  Germany 
that  the  negotiations  were  terminated  and  that  in 


order  to  proceed  against  the  Netherlands  Indies,  naval 

a. 

and  air  bases  must  be  set  up  in  Indo-China.  On 


June  25,  1941,  the  Liaison  Conference  laid  down  as 
of  icial  policy  that,  especially  in  connection  with 
Indo-China  as  soon  as  possible  which  would  stress  the 
establishment  or  use  of  air  bases  and  harbor  facll- 

t 

ities  in  specified  areas  in  Indo-Cilna  and  the  station¬ 
ing  of  troops  in  the  southern  part,’  If  France  or  Indo- 
China  did  not  comply,  Japan  vould  obtain  her  object 


by  arms,  for  which  preparation  would  be  made  in  ad- 

b, 

vance.  This  program  received  official  approval  in 

c, 

the  Imperial  Coaference  of  July  2,  194-1, 


G-44.  c.  Lx.  1303,  11744-5 

OS.  a,  Ex»‘635,  T,  7009j  Ex.  639B,  T.  7034 

b.  Lx.  1^06,  T.  11753-4 

c.  Ex.  583,  T.  6566«9 
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THE  PRESIDEI^:  We  will  adjourn  until- half 
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AFTERNOON  SFSSION 

The  Tribuncl  net,  pursurnt to  recess,  rt  1330. 
MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  IntTrirtionr.! 
Milltrry  Tribune  1  for  the  Frr  Test  is  now  re  sun.  d. 

THE  PRESIDIKT;  \r.  One  to. 

UR.  orUTO:  I  now  resunc  rereUng  '‘t  or  pc  G-43. 

G-46.  Pursu*^nt  to  this  e'.ccision,  on  July  14, 

r . 

1941,.  Jrprn  presented  its  denrnds  to  Mrrsh»‘'l  Petein. 

The  orop'^srls  denended  the  nossession  of  certr  in  brscs 
by  Jrprn  nd  the  right  to  send  f'^rces  into  south  Indo- 

Chinr,  -•  ne’.  thrertened  thrt  troons  v/ould  rdvrncc  on 

b. 

July  20  if  Frr nee  did  not  recent.  Once  rprin, 

Jrprn  requested  th' t  0.  rnon  nressure  be  rpnlied  on 
Vichy,  but  this  tine  Gcrrirny  felt  it  inrdvisrblc  to 
interfere.  However,  Gernrn  rid  we  s  unnecessrry  since 
G  rr.rny  hrd  rlree.dy  previously  denied  to  French  Indo- 
Chinc  the  right  to  strengthen  its  defenses,  end  Jrnrn's 
nressure  itself  v.v  s  sufficient  v/ith  the  result  th:  t 
Vichy  concluded  it  hrd  no  rltcrnrtivc  but  to  give  in 
to  violence.  It  did,  however,  f sk  thrt  Jrnrn  strtc 
the  occuprtion  v/rs  only  tennorrry  'no  linitcc  to  the 
durrtion  of  operetions  for  which  it  v/rs  dc-stined. 

(G-46.  r.  Ex.  646,  T.  7055.  ci.  Lx.  646,  T.  7056; 

b.  Ex.  640,  T.  7037-9  lx.  630,  T.  6933; 

c.  Tx.  639B,  T.  7034;  "x.  641,  T.  7043-4)  _ 

- Ex.  642,  T.  7046 -il - ^  I 
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On  July  22,  1941,  bo.fcro  Jcpcn's  finrl  ultimatum  ex¬ 
pired,  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Ambassador  KaTO 
and  Darla n,  Vichy  granted  to  Japan  ti\<j  right  tr  send 
troops,  to  use  eight  air  bases  and  Saigon  end  Camranh 
Bay  :  nd  agreed  to  provide  facilities  for  the  troops, 
to  guarantee  tiie  defense  of  Indc -Chinn  against  any 
attack  and  to  share  by  defensive  action  all  offensive 

c. 

operations  executed  in  ncccrdcnco  v/ith  local  a  greemont. 
As  scon  as  the  letters  had  been  cxchnngod,  Japan  sent 

her  troops  into  the  area,  her  nlans  calling  for  the 

f  • 

dispatch  of  40,000  treons.  On  July  29,  1941,  Japan 
and  Vichy  entered  into  a  protocol  for  the  Joint  defense 

of  Indo-Chino  under  special  arrangements  for  so  long 

g. 

as  the  circumstances  which  motivated  them  xist. 

G-47,  Thus,  by  her  duress  upon  Vichy  and  Indo¬ 
china  Japan  had  obtained  a  concentration  area  and 

a . 

Jumping-off  ports  against  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and 

had  gained  positions  v/hich  v/ould  enable  her  to  increase 

b. 

her  prossiaro  upon  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Japan's  furtlior  plans  and  preparation  fer  aggressive 
v/ar  against  the  French  and  Dutch  southern  areas  and 
her  aggressive  acti-n  pursuant  thereto  are  inextricably 
interwoven'  into  her  aggressive  plans,  preparations  and 

(G-46.  0.  Ex.  647A,  T.  7059-65  (G-47.  a.  Ex.  639A, 

f.  d.x.  648,  T.  7067-8?  T.  7032-3. 

_ E.t.  652.  T.  7106-8 _ b.  Ex.  636.  T.7010: 

g.  Ex.  651,  T.  7078) 
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octicns  against  Britain  and  thu  United  States,  that 
they  Cv  not  be  censidored  Separately,  end  will  thero- 
fero  now  be  cc  nsidcred  in  connection  with  and  in  light 
of  Japan-'s  aggression  against  these  countries. 

Brigadier  Nolan  will  new  continue. 

THE  PRESILBIIT:  Brigadier  Nolan. 

BhlGADIEH  NOLAN:  3.  AGGRESSION  AGAINST 

rkitaIN  and  the  united  states* 

G-48.  While  Japan  was  applying  pressure 
against  the  Netherlands  Indies  end  making  her  first 
military  moves  into  the  South  Seas,  the  other  Western 
Powers  were  viewing  the  situation  v/ith  alarm.  V/hen 
Hol].-nd  was  taken  over  by  Germany  in  May  1940,  Sccrotarj 
Hull  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  or  any 
attempt  to  alter  the  status  cue  except  by  peaceful  pro¬ 
cesses  would  be  prejudicial  to  stability,  peace  and 
security  in  the  Pacific  and  v/culd  violate  the  Four 
Power  Treaty  and  the  Identic  Notes  sent  to  Holland  \'ith 
respect  to  her  insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

G-49.  Upon  the  presentation  of  demands  on  the 
French  authorities  in  French  Indc-China  for  permission 
to  send  Japanese  treops  for  military  operations  against 
China,  and  to  use  military  bases  and  other  facilities, 
(G-48.  a.  Ex.  1013,  T.  9667-8) 
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Grew  v/ns  instructed  on  Soptenber  3,  1940,  to  point 

out  the  unfortunate  effect  such  on  ultimatum  v/culd 

0. 

have  on  Jopancso-Ancrican  rolaticns.  On  September  19, 
1940,  in  occcrdancc  with  instructions,  Grev/  pointed 
out  to  iJiTSUOKA  that  the  status  quo  of  c  country  was 
seriously  affected  v;hon  one  c f  two  warring  countries, 
in  order  to  attack  thv;  other,  demonded  the  rights  of 
airdrc  nc  use  and  troop  pessese  f re  m  a -third  notion. 

The  stipulations  then  being  made  by  Japan  on  French 

Indo-China  were  inconsistent  \/ith  Japan's  duty  of 

b. 

maintaining  the  status  quo  in  the  Pacific. 

G-50.  When,  notwithstanding  the  timely 
v/rrnings  against  her  course  of  aggression  against 
Chino  and  other  areas  in  East  Asia  ond  the  South  Sees, 
Japan  not  only  continued  but  intensified  her  aggressive 
activities,  the  United  States  took  certain  precauticnarj 
measures.  On  January  26,  1940,  she  permitted  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty  c-f  1911  bot’.'ccn  the  United  States  and 
Japan  tc  lapse  after  notifiertien  of  abrogation  by 
the  United  States  on  July  26,  1939,  because  it  did  net 
afford  sufficient  adequate  protection  to  United  States 
commerce  in  Japan  or  in  occupied  portions  of  China  ond 
acted  as  a  bar  to  the  adoption  of  retaliatory  measures 

(G-49.  c.  Ex.  1025,  T.  9719-20 
b.  Ex.  1026,  T.  9721-2) 
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a  • 

ego  ins  t  Jeponcsc  corimorco.  In  acJdition,  the  United 

States  had  also  imposed  embargoes  on  the  expert  of 

aviation  gas,  refining  machinery  and  certain  metals, 

'  b . 

all  vital  materiels  needed  for  war. 

G-51.  By  the  beginning  of  1941  the  situation 
hod  reached  a  point  v/hero  the  conspirators  decided  to 
finally  accomplish  their  purpose  of  dominating  the 
Asiatic  Pacific  World  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
that  project  presented  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  T(.  accomplish  this,  they  adopted  a  two-fold 
policy:  on  the  one  hand,  they  would  negotiate  th 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  cortoin  specific  out¬ 
standing  problems  in  occprdrnco  v/ith  certain  proposals, 
v;hich,  if  accepted,  would  leave  Japan  the  master  cf  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  world  with  Britain  and  the  United  States 
relegated  to  v^hatevor  position  Japan  might  allow;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  they  \/(:uld  e  ctivcly  prepare  for  ror  ^ 
v;ith  those  countries  with  the’  same  objective  and  results. 
The  two  policies  Wv,re  carrio’d  fcrvrrrd  side  by  side  simul¬ 
taneously  and  cannot  be  separated  satisfactorily  for 
purooses  cf  analysis.  Both  programs  had  the  same  objec¬ 
tive,  and  vfhilo  seme  of  the  conspirators  felt  that  they 
could  attain  the  objectives  cf  the  conspiracy  tlirough 

(G-50.  a.  Ex.  994,  T.  9602 
b.  T.  10736; 

_  Ex.  1007.  T.  9639.) _ _ _ — - ^ 
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negotiations,  others  viewed  the  negotiations  as  im¬ 
possible  /ron  the  beginning  and  legarded  them  as  useful 
camouflage  for  the  a  ctive  war  preparations  going  on 
which  v/ould  lull  the. United  States  and  Britain  into 
a  false  feeling  of  security,.  As  to  the  latter  group 
of  conspirators,  the  negotiations  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  preparation  for  v/ar.  Kegardless  of  the  views 
of  the  particular  conspirators  as  to  the  function  of 
the  negotiations,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both 
groups  aimed  at  the  corunon  objective  of  the  conspiracy  - 
the  domination  of  the  Asiatic-Pacific  World  -  which 
had  been  and  was  then  being  carried  out  through  aggres- 

I 

sive  v/ar  fare, 

G-52.  The  idea  of  going  to  war  with  the 
United  Spates  and  Britain  to  gain  the  purposes  of  the 

conspiracy  was  not  a  wholly  novel  one  in  the  early 

« 

days  of  194-1,  Other  evidence  has  already  shown  the 
tremendous  preparations  in  previous  years  of  weapons, 
ammunition  and  military  supplies  and  tJie  total  mobil¬ 
ization  of  the  country  far  in  excess  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  aggressive  operations  then  being  carried  out  in. 
Chine i  Already  on  June  30,  1936,  during  HlhOTA's 
premiership,  the  Foreign,  Wavy,  V^ar  ana  Finance  Ministers 
had  worked  out  a  plan  of  state  policy  to  secure  a 
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'Steady  rooting  of  Japan  on  the  Asiatic  continent 
through  diplomacy  and  national  defense  in  which  the 
entire  program  of  aggression  and  its  methods  of  accom¬ 
plishment  were  laid  dovffi  in  broad  outline.  This  pro¬ 
gram  stated  t]Tat  Japan  was  to  be  nrepared  for  Britain 
and  America,  and  naval  armaments  should  be  strength-  ^  ’ 

ened  until  sufficient  to  assure  command  of  the  Western 

8  • 

Pacific  against  the  United  States,  At  the  Privy 
Council  meeting  of  September  26,  194-0,  which  considered 
the  ratification  of  the  Tripartite  Pact,  the  question 

of  a  possible  war  vdth  the  United  States  and  Japan's 

« 

readiness  therefor  was  considered.  War  Minister  TOJO 
stated  that  they  need  not  v/orry  about  the  readiness 
of  the  army,  since  it  would  not  play  a  large  role  in 
such  war,  although  an  operation  against  the  United 
States  v/as  not  complete  without  considering  one  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Navy  Minister  OIKAWA  pointed  out 
that  the  navy  had  completed  its  war  preparations  and 
could  not  be  beaten  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
navy  v/as  working  on  a  prudent  oolicy  to  keep  up  with 
the  American  plan  for  repletion  of  its  navy  in  case  of 
a  long  war.  So  far  as  materials  were  concerned, 

HOSHIiJO,  President  of  the  Planning  Board,  observed 

1 

that  Japan  was  dependent  on  imports  from  Britain  and 
(G-52.  a.  Ex.  977,  T.  9542-6;  Ex.  979,  T.  9550-3) 
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the  United  States.  Particularly,  Japan  was  dependent 
on  the  United  States  for  oil,  and  a  substitute  must  - 
be  found.  Both  TOJO  and  OIKAV.'A  stated  that  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  they  had  been  making  prepara- 

b. 

tions  for  building  up  stocks  of  oil. 

G-53»  iierly  in  February  194-1,  Japan  began 
conversations  simultaneously  v/ith  both  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  the  ostensible  ourpose  of  clarify¬ 
ing  Japan's  nosition  in  For  Eastern  matters;  The  ccn- 
ver so tions  with  Britain  served  only  to  delimit  the 
problem.  On  February  7,  194-1,  ShlGEKilTSU,  then  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  London,  conferred  with  Foreign  Minister  Eden  and 
the  latter  clarified  Britain's  position  on  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.  Eden  queried  whether  England  did  not  need 
to  fear  that  Japan  would  attack  British  Far  Eastern 
territories  simultaneously  with  a  German  attack  on  Eng¬ 
land,  after  pointing  out  the  strained  relations  betv/een 
Britain  and  Japan  due  tc  violation  of  British  rights, 
false  propaganda,  the  signing  of  the  Tripartite  Pact, 
the  statements  about  Burma,  the  actions  of  Japan  in 
French  Indo-China  ant'  Thailand,  and  the  report  of  Ambas¬ 
sador  Craigie  that  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Japan  was 
that  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East  \/ould  occur  within  two 
or  three  v/eeks.  He  then  clearly  stated  that  England 
L,  (G-52.  b.  Ex.  1030,  T.  9756-66) _ _ _ _ 
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hod  territories  in  the  Frr  Erst  but  hod  no  aggressive 
intentions  and  'that  she  did  not  intend  to  sacrifice 
her  territory  on  orders  of  another  notion.  Englrnd 
could  not  approve  the  principle  thrt  Japan  alone  hod 
the  right  to  administer  and  control  the  destiny  of  all 
in  the  Far  East,  Ke  then  stressed  his  hope  that  Japan 
v/ould  not  bring  about  disaster  by  her  cooneretion  v/ith 

the  Axis  end  warned  that  Jepan  should  not  regard  Britain 

c. 

os  decadent  and  pov^erless.  In  reply,  SlilGElilTSU 
stated  that  it  wes  clear  that  Eden  assumed  that  Anglo- 
Japanese  relations  were  approaching  the  final  stage. 
V/hile  the  conditions  might  net  improve,  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  worse.  SKIGhkITSU  pointed  out  that 
Eden  had  spoken  only  from  Britain's  point  of  view,  and 
that  Britain  and  the  United  States  hod  not  tried  to 
understand  Japan's  viewpoint  that  important  political 
and  economic  interests  arose  from  her  geographical 
position,  but.  instead  they  only  criticized  Japan.  Eden 
replied  that  he  could  net  overlook  the  Crr.igie  report 

and  v/ould  like  to  hove  Japan's  views  on  the  matters.  A 

b. 

report  of  the  conversations  was  mode  to  iJiTSUOKA. 

G-54.  On  February  13,  IIATSUOKA  replied  to 
SHIGEIuITSU' E  report  thrt  Crrigie's  report  was  "ridicu¬ 
lous  fantasy"  and  grrundloss.  He  stated  Japan  did  not 
(G-53»  e.  Ex.  1039,  T.  9782- 


.  <cf 
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doilFe  to  hove  tT^ublT^wlth  Brltsjn.  ’  On  February  17^ 
liATSUOKA-replled  to  Eden's  representations,  stating 
there  was  no  ground  for  entertaining  such  alarming 
views  on  the  For  Eastern  situation.  As  oxnlalned  to 
Cralglo,  the  Tripartite  Pact  aimed  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  the  European  War.  Ke  then  claimed  that  Japan  was 
'anxious  because  of  British  and  United  States' movements 
In  expediting  and  enlarging  v.r.r  preparations  to  meet 
supposed  contingencies  In  the  Pacific  and  South  Seas, 
and  stated  that  the  situation  would  be  mitigated  If 
the  United  States  would  limit  herself  to  the  Americas 
and  cease  causing  unnecessary .anxiety  to  Japan.  Japan 
hoped  that  all  wars  would  end  soon  end  was  ready  to  cot 

as  mediator  everywhere  and  to  take  the  actlcns  needed 

D* 

to  recover  nor no  1  conditions. 

G-55.  On  Februr.ry  l5i  I’^ATSUOKA  met  with 

Craigie  ond  bluntly  told  him  that  so  long  os  Britrin 
refrained  from  any  provocative  attitude,  Japan  would 
not  start  any  action  which  would  lead  to  anxiety  by 
'  Britain  and  the  United  Stetes.  When  Craigie  ouestioned 
him  on  the  possibility  of  checking  Japan’s  southward 
■  march,  LSiiToUOKA  replied  that  he  would  like  to  check  it 
^  the  best  ho  could,  but  ^referred  to  indicate  Japan's 
^  real  intentions  by  ccts  rather  than  words. 

'  (0-54.  e;  EX.  1041,  T.  ?794;5jO-55.  a.  Ex.  10^6,1.9811- 


i 


On  February  24,  Churchill  met  bhlUfc 


WITSU  pointed  out  thct  tho  defense  'under token  by 
Britrin  et  Singapore  and  those  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  were  for  protection  of  the  area  and  net  a "policy 
for  or.  offensive  or  aggression  against  Japan*  He  also 

declined  i-»i»TSUokA 's  offer  of  mediation  in  the  European 

a  • 

war,  being  certain  of  ultimate  victory.  SKIGEluITSU 

replied  that  ilATSUOKA*  had  net  .offered  to  mediate  but 

was  merely  emphasizing  Japan's  spirit  for  peace.  Ho 

stated  that  Britain,  who  knew  that  real  .trouble  in  the 

Far  East  arose  from  problems  in  China,  had  been  giving 

concrete  assistance  to  China  together  v/ith  other  couh- 

«  * 

trios  and  thus  hod  been  maintaining  a  policy  enabling 

b. 

China  to  resist  Japan.  On  February  27,  IIATSUOKA 
replied  to  Churchill’ reiterating  SHIGElIITSU's  statement 
that  he  hod  not  offered  mediation  and  reemphasizing 

c. 

that  the  aims  cf  the  Tripartite  Pact  y/ere  peaceful. 

G-57.  Thesb  negotiations  lasting  less  than  a 
month  sharply  delineated  tho  major  issues  then  existing 
betv/oen  Britain  end  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Hidden 
in  dinlonotic  language,  the  questions  were;  (1)  Wculd 
Britain  and  the  United  States  accept  the  policy  which 
Japan  v/es  following  in  her  action's  in  Chino,  French 

(G-56.  a.  Ex.  1048,  T.  9818-20;  Ex.  1049,  T.  9821-5 

b.  Ex.  1051,  T.  9828-9 

c.  Ex.  1053,  T.  9835-7) 


Ind^^Chino  e.nr^cilend;  ond  {2)  would  Jopen,  unu^x 
cover  of  its  olloged  alleginnco  to  the  Tripartite  Pact, 
extend  its  aggressive  actions  to  British  end  Anerican 
possessions  in  the  Far  East.  The  nogotiaticns  with 
Britain  merely  posited  the  problems  and  helped  clarify 
the  issues.  The  solutions,  if  any,  were  left  to  be 
handled  by  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  On 
only  one  other  occasion  did  Britain  participate  dlrectl 
On  April  12,  1941,  Churchil  posed  certain  questions 
for  ioATSUOiCA  to  consider  before  entering  into  war  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  To  this  on  April  22, 
1941,  iiiiTSbOKA  replied  in  noncommittal  language  that 
Britain  might  rest  assured  that  Japan's  foreign  policy 
was  determined  upen  after  rn  unbiased  examination  of 
ell  facts  and  a  careful  weighing  of  all  conversations, 
holding  steadfastly  to  the  princinlo  of  hakko-Ichlu 
under  which  there  would  bo  no  conquest,  oppression  or 
exploitation.  The. idea  would  bo  carried  out  with  rcso 
-  ..  v,  _ _ fnWine  in  every  detail  of 


I 
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tliat  Japan  had  made  a  definite  resolution  to  stand 
Ggainst  the  United  States  if  the  United  States  entered 
the  European  Wcr*  which  attitude  would  act  as  a  check 
against  the  United  States  participating  therein,  and 
i.istructed  HChUhA  to  make  the  following  points  clear  to 
p’res'ident  Roosevelt  end  Secretary  Hull:  (1)  Unless' 

Japan  'TTxpe  bold  ancugh  to  make  great  changes  in  national 
policy,  she  would  not  be  able  to  get  Unltsd  States 
understanding  for  maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific; 

(2)  If  the  present,  situation  continued,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  United  States  might  not  join  the 
present  war  or  might 'not  declare  war  r'n  Japan;  (3)  If 
there  was  no  basis  fbr  mutual  understanding  botvteen  the 
two,  Japan  had  to  Join  with  others  to  orevent  the  United 
States  from  declaring  war  on  Japan  or  from  participating 
in  the  European  War,  and  Japan  had  hed  therefore  to 
contract  an  alliance  with  Germany  end  Italy;  (4)  Jopan 
-  would  be  faithful  to  this  alliance,  but  v/hen  Japan 
decided  on  an  important  matter  she  would  deliberate 
carefully  ina  Cabinet  Ctunbil;  (5)  while  Japan's  con¬ 
duct  in  China  was  at  present  regarded  as  being  illegal, 
unjust  or  aggressive,  this  was  only  temporary  and  Japan 
would  finally  have  equal  and  reciprocal  treaties  with 
China;  (6)  The  Great  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere 

be  hn^it  on  the  prin.ciLplo— pi*  tinkko-Tfihiu  — 


I 

I 

i 

I 

I 


was  Japan's  deslro  to  build  a  world  ol  inparna>,.o.,a. 
neighborhcod  and  mutual  asslstancoi  (7)  putting  aside 
the  ideal  and  dealing  vrlth, dally  matters,  Japan  founc 
it  necessary  to  settle  the  problems  of  self-support 
and  self-sufficiency  in  Greeter  East  Asia,  which  was 
. . .  nv  unreasonable:  (8)  by  her  pclicy,  Japan 


phosized  thr.t^  Japan  inLonaeu  uu  * -  -  , 

program  of  building  up -the  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prospority  Sphere  and  that  an  understanding  could  be 
reached  only  upon  that  basis.  A  contemporaneous  doc, 
ment  introduced  by  the  defendant  TOJO  made  this  fact 
even  clearer.  On  February  3,  19*^,  the  Liaison  Con¬ 
ference  arrived  at  a  decision  which  was  to  be  used  a 
instructions  or  reference  by  MSLOKa  in  his  negotla 
tlons  with  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Soviet  Union  durir 
his  European  visit.  The  document  provided  that  Japt 
would  be  the  political  leader  in  the  areas  of  the 
Greater  East  Asia  C,  -Prosperity  Sphere  and  would  be 
responsible  fer  the  maintenance  of  order  there.  Th. 
peoples  of  the  area  wore  either  to  maintain  Indepen 
dence  or  to  bo  made  indepondoi>t:  but  the  peoples  of 
areas  in  the  possession  of  Britain,  France,  Portuga 
n.  Ex.  1008,  T.  9643-50)  - - - 


Holland  and  others,  incr.pcble  of  being  inaepenaeai., 
were  to  be  permitted  to  have  os  much  self-government 
os  possible  in  accordance  with  their  abilities  under 
the  guidance  of  Japan.  Jopen  would  have  preference 
ever  the  defense  resources  in  these  creas,  but  as  to 
other  conmercial  enterprises  she  would  follow  the  prin¬ 
ciple  cf  the  open  door  and  equal  cppc.rtunity  mutually 
v/ith  other  eccnomic  blocs.  The  v/orld  v/as  to  be  divided 
into  four  great  blocs  -  the  Greeter  East  Asia  Bloc, 

the  European  Bloc  (including -Afr ice) ,  the  American  Bloc, 

0  . 

Rinn  (including  India  and  Iran). 


Ex.  3^57,  T.  36213) 


G-59.  On  Fcbnjrry  7,  1941,  MATSrOKA  wired 
further  instructions  to  NOMIHA  on  points  to  be  clari¬ 
fied  to  /racricr.n  authorities .  He  was  to  point  out 
that  no  one  in  Jr. cm  mry  want  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  if  th  United  States  brought  on  r  war  and 
even  defeated  Jrcr.n,  Japan  would  not  rem  in  conquered. 
Fueh  a  v;rr  would  ruin  both  countries  and  bolshevize 
hsic.  Japan  did  not  understand  why  /narica  w' s  there¬ 
fore  ernin®  r.painst  Jacan  or  why  she  wanted  arns  suf- 
ficient  to  police  the  ^l’orld.  The  United  States  should 

t  ^  r» 

C  • 

not  meddle  in  the  "livinp  sphere"  of  others. 

Gt60,  On  February  14,  1941,  NOHURA  met  for 
the  first  time  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretory 
Hull..  The  President  pointc:d  out  that  relations  were 
not  good  and  the  United  States  was  concerned  over  Jeem's 
actions.  Specif yine  the  action  in  French  Indo-Chinr. 
and  the  Tripartite  Pact  as  difficulties,  he  suggested 
that  NOMUR*.  and  Hull  revifw  and  re-examine  the  important 

I 

phases  of  the  relations  of  the  t\Yo  nations,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  v/hen  and  how  the  divergencies  hrd  develoced  and 
their  effects  and  to  sec  if  the  relations  could  be 
Imcroved.  ’  •  On  the  s-mc  day,  WATSUOKA  arc  in  instruct'd 
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Jrppn’s  rccIT intention,  TRFy  must  imow  thrt  Jr.nrn  wrs 

1  determined  to  errry  out  the  rlrerdy  fixed  r-olicy  rt 

2  the  risk  of  the  notion's  destiny.  The  United  States 
^  covld  not  rely  on  the  fact  thrt  so.ie  in  Japan  mipht 

opnose  the  Tripartite  Pcct  or  thrt  Jrpen  had  exhausted 

^  her  natural  resources  in  the  China.  Incident.  If  the 

^  United  States  obstructed  the  \/r.y,  Japan  would  unite 

'r  more  firmly  to  rcconiolish  the  national  policy  regrrd- 
8  *  . 

less  of  sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  Jaocn  was  grate- 
9  I 

ful  to  those  who  v/cre  sympathetic  and  understood  her 

10  .  ■  b . 

and  would  make  concessions  even  if  illoglcrl.  Thus, 

11  • 

at  the' vary  fxginning  the  dichotomy  bctv/cen  the, two 
countries  on  the  approach  to  the  problems  v/es  made 
abundantly  clerr.  On  the  one  hrnd,  the  United  States 
sought  to  improve  the  relations,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Japan  served  notice  she  would  follov'  her  policy 

17  to  the  end. 

I  ‘ 

18  G-6l,  Shortly  follov/ina  the  opening  of  the 

19  negotiations,  the  conspirators  took  several  actions 

20  which  m^dc  the  ootcntial  success  of  the  negotiations 

21  more  difficult,  if  not  entirely  abortive.  On  February 

25,  194-1,  OSHIMA,  with  liATSUOKA's  knowledge,  assured 

Germany  thrt  Japan  v/as  absolutely  faithful  to  the 
24 

Tripartite  Pact  and  was  movlnr  forward  tov/ard  the 
(G-60.  b.  lx.  1050,  T.  9826-7.) 


rcfllzrtion  of  her  nrtionel  policy  '.'ith  thrt  trorty 

r . 

rs  the  keynote  of  her  foreign  relrtions.  On  Mrrch  4, 
1941  MaTSUOKA  requFsted  NOMURA  in  rnsv/cring  certrir.  ' 
types*  of  questions  to  net  in  concert  v/ith  him  in  view 


ffiri,Tw 


of  the  fret  thrt  MATSUOKA  hed  replied  in  the 


tive  to  the  question  wheth  r  Jrnrn  would  prrticinrtc 


in  r  v/rr  in  cese  the  United  Stetes  should  rttrek 


erbinet  thrt  the  detniled  regulations  of  the  Nrtionel 


Mobilizrtion  Lrw  world  be  out  into  force  on  Mrrch  20 


G-62.  On  Mrrch  8,  1941,  Hull  rnd  NOMURA  met 


for  rn  explorrtory  convcrsrtion.  The  mojor  point 
which  Hull  stressed,  v/rs  thrt  two  or  three  nrtions  hrd 


orgrnized  their  nrvol  rnd  railitcry  forces  rnd  were  out 
to  conquer  the  rest  of  the  world  me  expected  the  other 
nrtions  to  be  conplrcent  while  this  wrs  going  on.  He-, 
questioned  v/hether  the  United  Strtes  v/ould  remrin 
complrcent  while  force-  wrs  being  substituted  for  lrw, 


Justice,  frir  decling  rnd  cqurlity,  V/hen  NOMURA 
plryc-d  dovm  the  ider  thrt  Jcprn  hrd  railitcry  conquest 
in  mind  rnd  strt  d  thrt  if  the  United  Strtes  should  in 


creese  its  cmbrrgoes,  it  would  force  Jr  pen  to  trkc  fur- 

% 

thcr  nilitr.ry  steps,  r  thrtrt  not  too  hcrvily  concerled. 
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Hull  pointed  out  thrt  Jrprn  h'd  begun  the  militrry 

exornsion  rnd  seizure  of  territory  end  th«  United 

Strtes  v/rs  gre:  tly  concerned  rs  to  the  full  extent  of 

Jf pen's  contcnpletcd  conquest  by  force.  NOI'^UHA  rgein 

tried  to  minimize 'r.nd  deny  thrt  Jrern  wrs  cngr.ged  in 

unqurlified  riilitrry  conquest,  cne'  Hull  r/erned  hin  thr.t 

the  United  Strtes  wrs  e;cll  rwr.rc  of  the  movements  of 

G'rr.rny  me  Jrnrn  to  trkc  chrrgc  of  the  sers  rnd  the 

{ontinents  for  their  own  personr.l  me  pccunirry  profit 

ct  the  v;xpcnsc  of  others*  Hf*  ossertod  v»i.' t  rs  long 

PS  Jrpon' s  ornie  s  were  inChinr,  Thrilcnd,  rnd  French 

Indo-Chinn  rnd  three tening  strtomc.nts  continued,  there 

v/ould  be  increr  sing  concern.  He  rdded  thrt  the  ncv/ 

order  in  Irst  /.sir  wrs  nothing  but  r  progrrm  of  militrry 

« 

rggr.  ssion  end  conquest  with  rrbitrrry  nolicics  of 
politicrl,  militrry  rnd  economic  dominetim. 

G-63.  Hvll  end  lI0:!inA  rgein  met  wi^h  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  on  Mrrch  14,  1941,  rnc  the  President 
pointed  out  thrt  the  Amoricen  peonle  believed  thrt  ther<- 
WPS  r  concerted  effort  by  G^r  irny  rnci  Itrly  to  rerch 
Suez  rnc*  by  Jeurn  to  r.ppronch  Einpnnore,  tht.  Nether- 
lends  Frst  Indies  rnd  the  Indirn  Ocecn.  NOIRJRA  ex¬ 
pressed  more  strongly  thrn  ever  his  belief.-  thrt  Jr.or.n 
vrould  not  go  south.  In  the  course  of  this  conversrtion 
i  (G-62.ar.x.  1056,  T.  9843-7.) 

I  (G-63. a  7x.  1057,  T.  9848.)  _  .  .  _ 
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Hull  6rn-hrsi2...d  thrt  since  Jrpen  hrd  dcprrted  froa  the 
course  both  countries  hrd  been  nursuinp,  the  inti'tivc 
rnd  responsibility  were  hers  to  sugpost  whrt,  how,  rnd' 
v;hen  she  v;rs  willing  to  underteke  serious  discussions, 

rnd  Jr.prn  wust  mc.ke  clerr  both  by  word  rnd  ret  thrt  her 

b. 

intentions  were  serious. 

G-64.  While  HOMURA  rnd  th.  President  rnd 

Hull  were  exolorin?  rnd  strtinp  the  brsic  issues  lying 
betv.-i  on  the-  two  countries,  the  strge  for  carrying  out 
the  procTr-n  of  prrpr.rrtion  for  v/rr  wr  s  being  set  in 
Jrprn.  Frequently,  during  the  in"'nths  of  Jrnu..  ry 
through  /pril,  meetings  were  being  held  between  the 
high  nenbers  of  the- govcrnm- nt  rnd  the  High  Cor.imrnd 
in  iho  Liaison  Conferences.  KONOYT ,  TO JO,  HATSUOKA, 

%  m 

HIR/JIMUA,  I.RJTO  rnc  OKA  constantly  pr rticip?  ted .  On 
Jrnuiry  23,  1941,  the  funerncntrl  principles  of  Jerrn' s 
nopulr.tion  policy  were  adopted  by  the  erbinet  after 
exnlrnrt^ons  by  President  HO-HIMO  of  the  Planning 
Board,  TOJO  and  others.  The  nlrn  was  to  increase  the 
populftion  quickly,  enhance  i^s  quality  md  correct 
distribution  of  Japanese  emigrants  so  as  to  secure 
le  adership  ovf  r  last  Asia.  On  April  3,  1941,  aft 
consultation  with  KIDO,  TOJO  and  OIKAV’A,  K0i:0\T  aopointc 

(G-63.  b.  r.x.  2868,  T.  25680.) 

b!  865^T!•8^07-l5;°fx.  1067, T.  9879-82.) 


* » 


the  recused  SUZUKI  President  of  the  ^Icnning  Borrd, 

->m  /f  the  nost  irnortrnt  offices  in  preorrinr  thf 

mtion  for  v/rr,  end  TOYODA  !!inistcr  of  Comricrcc  rnd 

c,  • 

Inc>_stry,  This  wos  regerded  by  KOMOYT  r.s  erecting 

r,  reel  munitions  ministry,  raerking  rn  cdvr.ncc  towrrd 

d , 

perfection  of  the  nrtioncl  defense  structure. 

G-65.  The  issues  responsible  for  the  cs- 

tr'ngcmcnt  of  Jrprn  rnd  the*  United  Strtes  hr  vine  been 

defined  in  the  ^’rshington  Confere-nccs,  r  period  of 

prcliaimry  negotiations  begrn.  On  April  9>  194-1, 

there  wes  nresented  '♦o  the  Deprrtmrnt  of  Stete  in 

’•'eshington  rn  unofficicl  uroposrl  for  settling  the 
<  *  c.  ^ 

differences.  This  dreft  wes  the  result  of  secret 

conversrtions  held  since  the^  previous  December  between 

cortcin  privrte  citizens  of  the  United  Strtc-s  with  no 

eovernraent  nosition  rnd  TVAKl^O  of  the  Mil- 
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correct  them  rnd  hoped  by  Joint  effort  to  establish 

0 

p  Just  pence  in  the  Prcificj  since  protracted  neeotl- 

ftlons  v/ould  be  workc-ningj  rdequete  instruroents  should 

be  developed  for  c  gcnorrl  egreement  binding  on  both, 

cpniprising  only  the  urgent  issues;  with  respect  to 

Internrtionrl  relotlons  they  would  Jointly  acknowledge 

thrt  their  notionrl  policies  were  dlrcct(-d  tov/rrd 

lasting  peace A  that  ell  nations  pnd  races  ere  one  house- 
% 

hold,  equally  enjoying  rights  and  admitting  rcsuonsl- 
bllitles  regulated  by  pencc-ful  processes;  with  rcsnect 
to  the  T.uropecn  war,  Japan  would  maintain  that  the 
Axis  Alliance  was  purely  defensive  to  provwt  the  war's 
extension  and  that  ‘it  would  come  into  force  only  when 
one  party  to  the  ;ilirncc  v/rs  aggressively  r.ttocked  by 
r  orrty  not  presently  involved ;  the  United  Ftrtes  on 
the  other  hand  would  declare  that  its  attitude  toward 
the  war  would  continue  to  be  determined  by  no  aggres¬ 
sive  rllicncc  to  assist  any  nation,  and  its  attitude 
WPS  pledged  to  the  hate  of  war.  and  determined  only  by 
considerV^ons  of  protective  defense  of  its  v;elfpre 
pnd  security;  as  to  the  China  Incident,  on  the  guar- 
-ntee  of  terms  by  Japan,  the  United  States  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  Chieng  Kai-shek  that  he  negotiate  with  Jopan 
on  terms  which  would  provide  for  the  independence  of 
China,  withdrawal  of  Jnuancso  troops  in  accord  with  t 
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future  rgroenicnt,  no  requisition  of  territory  or 
indemnity,  resumption  of  the  open  door  uoon  sn  intor- 
pretrtion  rnd  rpplicction  to  be  rgrecd  upon  between 
Jrprn  rnd  the  United  Stetes,  coclition  of  the  two 
Chinese  governments,  limited  Jcpcncsc  inraigretion  to 
Chine,  rnd  recognition  of  Hrnchukuo;  if  this  wrs  rc- 
cepted,  Jeorn  would  commence  direct  negotiations  with  / 
the  new  Chinese  government  or  its  elements;  Jeoen 
v/ould  offer  gonerrl  terms  on  the  lines  of  neighborly 
friendship,  joint  defense  ngrinst  communism  rnd  econ¬ 
omic  cooperetion;  with  rcsuect  to  nrvrl  relr.tions, 
neither  nrtion  would  dispose  its  nrvel  rnd  ccriol  forces 
so  rs  to  rncnrcc  ccch  othey,  this  to  be  decided  in 
deti.il  rt  the  proposed  joint  conference;  Jrprn  would 
clso  use  good  offices  to  relerse  for  /merlcrn  cdntrrct, 
r  certoin  percentrge  of  totrl  tonnrge  of  her  ncrchcnt 
vessels  v/hen  relecsed  frora  present  commitments;  in 
motters  of  com.crcc,  both  would  rssure  erch  other  o 
nuturrl  supply  of  comraodities  rvrilrble  rnd  required, 
rnd  both  v/ould  re-sime  former  trrdc  relrtions  either 
under  r  trerty  like  thrt  of  1911  or  r  new  one  to  be 
.  worked  ouj,;  the-  United  Strtes  would  extend  to  Jr.nr.n  r 
rold  credit  in  rn  rmount  sufficient  to  foster  trade 
rnd  industrial  dcvoloumcnt  directed  to  bettering  Far 
East  economy,  on  Jrprn' s  pledge  that  her  activities  in 


the  .jouthv/cst  Ofclflc  v/ould  be  errried 


■'ll  by  porccful 
n(  1  us ^  the  Ignited  Str.tcs  would  coonerrte  •‘nd.  sup'^ort 
her  in  producin.<r  me.  procuring  the  n.'turrl  resources 
she  needed;  es  to  politicrl  rn:  tters,  neither  world 
fcquicscc  in  the  trrnsfcr  of  territory  in  the  Fer  i.'st 
rnc  Southv.’est  Pv''cific  to  rny  Furopern  pow..r,  end  both 
•  ould  jointly  gurrrntee  the  independence  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines;  Jmnn  world  csk  the  United  Strtes  for  rid  in 
renoving  Hongkong  me*  Singrporc  rs  doorwrys  to  l^rthcr 
encrorch.!.; nt  by  Pritcin,  .-nd  Jrprnc-sc  ir.nigrrtion  to 
the  United  Strtes  md  Southwest  Prcific  would  be  on  r 
brsis  of  oquclity  rnc’  non-discrininction;  r  conference 
between  the  two  notions  v/rs  to  be  held  ft  Honolulu, 
to  be  opened  by  KONOYI  rnd  Roosevelt,  r.s  soon  rs  nos- 
sible  rftcr  the  urcsent  r.grcemcnt  wrs  re.'chcd,  rnd  it 
would  not  rcconsie'cr  this  rgreonent.  The  understr  nding 

V  c . 

wrs  to  be^Keot  confident id  rnd  jointly  rnnounccd. 

G-66.  On  Arril  14,  1941,  Hull  sent  for  NOHURA 
to  rscertcin  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  this  Irtr.st 
private  propose  1  end  whether  he  desired  present  it 
Officirlly  os  the  first  step  in  ncrotirtion.  NOMURA 
replied  thf  t  he  did  not  know  c.ll  rbout  it  but  he  hed 
collrborrted  with  tho  individurls  who  h'd  presented  . 
it  ■  nd  would  be  disposed  to  present  it  rs  c  brsis  of 
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IWT ■  Atr^o”  s^'Tie  tine  Ke  rcitcrotcd  strongly 
thf^t  Jcpcn  did  not  intend  to  invade  the  South  Sees 
rree.  Hull  pointed  out  that  prior  to  cctucl  negoti¬ 
ations  the  United  States  desired  to  rscertrin  whether 
there  was  o  basis  for  negotiations  by  learning  Jaren's 

I 

vi€W  on  such  questions  rs  the  integrity  and  sovereignty 

.  .  c . 

of  Chine 'and  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

G-67.  On  April  16,  IW,  Hull  egrin  conferred 
with  NOMURA  to  Icy  dov/n  the  two  conditions  under  which 
the  Uniteu  otrtos  would  begin  negotiations  on  the  bosls 
of  this  proposal.  First  it  must  be  understood  that 
while  it  contained  numerous  proposals  to  which  the  United 
States  could  readily  agree,  there  were  other s^^yhlch 
required  modification,  expansion  or  elimination  end 
additional  ones  which  the  United  States  might  submit. 

The  second  and  paramount  consideration  was  that  tht 
United  States  must  have  in  advance  a d ef initc  assurance 
that  Japan  v/cs  willing  and  able  to  go  forward  with 
the  plan  outlined  and  the  points  brought  up  in  the  con- 
versotions,  that  Japan  v/ould  abandon  its  doctrine  of 
military  conquest  by  force  together  with  the  use  of 
force  rs  an  instrument  of  policy  end  v/ould  adopt  the 
principles  which  the  United  States  nroclrined,  practised 
end  believe  should  govern  all  relations  between  nations. 
(G-66.  c.  Ex.  1060,  T.  9863-5.) 
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These  were:  (1)  rrsncct  for  the  territ -•ric  1  integrity 
me  sovereignty  of  rll  nftions;  (2)  sup’^ort  of  the* 
principle  of  non- interference  in  the  int  rnr  1  tffr.irs 
of  others;  (3)  suprort  of  the  principle  of  cqur.lity, 
including  thrt  of  co-T.crcirl  opportunity;  rnd  (4)  non- 
disturbrnce  of  the  str tus  quo  in  the  Preific  except 
by  p(£ccful  norns.  These  prclininrry  points  were  to 


be  referred  to  ’^’•'n  for  enswer. 


NOMURA  thereupon 


trmsnittcd  the  proposrl  to  his  g'^vfrnmcnt  md  rccon- 
nene’ed  thr  t  he  be  pernitted  to  proceed  with  negoti- 

rti)ns,  Iccving  rll  defects  to  be  renedied  r.t  the 

b. 

Conference-.  He  pointed  out  thet  the  ider  that  Jrprn' 

fdvrncc  to  the  south  world  n^t  be  nr.de  by  rrned  force 

c. 

V/' s  the  foundation  of  the  whole  understanding . 

G-63.  Ir.ncdirtc ly  uoon  the  receiut  of  NOMURA' 
request  for  instructi "•ns  on  Kpril  18,  1941  KONOYT 
convened  r  necting  of  high  g'')V(  rnnent  :  nd  military 
Ifccers  for  the  seme  night.  At  this  conference  there 
were  present  KONOYT,  Vice-Foreign  Minister  OHASHI 
representing  MATSUOKA  who  wrs  -^ut  of  the  country, 
HIRAiaTJA,  TOJO,  VIKAVA,  NRTTO,  OKA,  TOMITA  md  the 
Chiefs  :>f  Staff  of  the  rrr.y  md  nrvy.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  wrs  th' t  the  t  cceptmee  of  such  a  proposal 

(C-67.  r.  1.x.  1061,  T.  9866-8 

b.  Tx.  2870,  T.  25683-5 

c.  lx.  2871,  T.  25691.) 


25 


-1 
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wrs  the  sDfcdlcst  v/ry  to  cisposc  ■f  the  Chlnr  Incident 
.•nd  v/oi»ld  orovidc  the  best  rnerns  rvolcinfr  r  United 
St' tes-Jrp.' n  v/rr  end  of  preventing;  the  iuropcen  conflict 
fr'^ri  becoming  worlc'-v/icc.  They  frvorcu  f'cceptrnc*’ , 
but  only  5n  cirtrin  conditions,  First,  it  must  be 
.’.rdc  cle.rr  thrt  there  vr  s  to  be  no  infringericnt  of 
the  Triprrtitc  Pret  but  Jr  urn  vr-s  to  keep  frith  with 
Ger.nr  ny.  It  must  rlso  be  .v.rdc  clc-r  the  t  the  object 
of  tht  ncg'tirtions  ms  to  prooote  world  ucrcc.  It 
would  be  r  breech  of  frith  v;ith  Gf  r.orny  if  the  undcr- 
strndine  vn^ Id  relieve  the  United  Strtes  of  her  com¬ 
mitments  in  the  Pr.cific  rnd  fIIow  her  to  increrse  her 

supnort  of  Trit^in.  Second,  the  rgreement  must  clcrrly 

r . 

express  the  idcr  of  building  r  new  order.  On  April 
19,  1941,  Lord  Keemr  of  the  -rivy  Scr.l  KIDO  me'. 

Premier  KONOYL',  v/ho  together  v/ith  the  Foreign  Minister 
were  the  only  r.dvisors  to  the  Emp'-ror  on  dielomrtic 
que stl''ns ,  cc'nferred  on  NO}!URA's  request  ^nd  rgreed 
th:t  they  must  endervor  to  rcrlizc  rn  rgreenent.  How¬ 
ever,  they  f;lso  .-greed  th' t  thc'y  must  bend  cv  ry 
effort  to  keep  good  frith  v;ith  G(  rnrny  me  Itr.ly  rnd 
not  to  interfere  v.'ith  the  estcblishing  of  r  ni‘V/  order 

in  the  Co-Pr  osDcr.Uy  Sphere,  J:  pen's  fixed  nrtionrl 

b. 

policy.  ■  Thus  ell  r  greed  •^n  thi  sc  brsic  conditions 

(G-68.  r.  lx.  2866,  T.  25694-80. 

_ b.  :x.  1065i  T.  9875;  lx.  10o6,  T.  9877.) _ 
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of  f  peaceful  settlement  rlrcrc’y  defined  by  Roosevelt 
rnd  Hull  in  their  conver  sot  ions  v/ith  NOIiUHA. 
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g-69.  "hun  thvj  proposr.l  rm'  request  for 
instructions  erne,  Foreign  iiinister  M,^T5UCKA  found 
th''t  industry  r.nd  high  nrvy  lunclors  v;ero  in  favor 
of  its  serious  consideration,  I'ATSUOKA,  ignoring 
econonic  circles,  convinced  the  navy  that  the  activist 
group  of  young  officers  in  both  services  would  resist 
the  policy.  Ho  drafted  an  intorin  reply  which  was 
approved  by  ICONOYE,  HIRANUIO.;,  the  Arny  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  other  participants.  He  also  on  May  6,  1941, 
connunicatod  tlirough  Gorr.an  Ar:bassador  Ott  to  his 
fellow  conspirator  Ribbentrop  a  report  on  his  ac- 
'tivities  and  pronised  tliat  he  would  so  maneuver  that 
the  United  States  would  be  pledged  to  nonparticipation 
in  the  European  War,  which  ho  assumed  to  bo  Hitler's 
air:.  Ho,  hewevor,  had  meagre  hopes  for  this  to  be 
accomplished.  Ho  had,  however,  made  it  clear  through 
the  American  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  if 
the  United  States  joined  the  war,  Japan  ivould  inr’.o- 
diately  also  join  it  on  the  side  of  the  Axis. 

L’ATSUOKA  asked  for  the  German  views  on  the  proposal, 
’'hile  the  officials  in  Tokyo  were  formulating  the  exact 
proposal  they  were  to  make  to  the  United  States, 

NoKURA,  on  Lay  8,  1941,  made  a  lengthy  report  to 
MATSUOKA  in  which,  after  reviewing  the  state  of 
G-69,  a.  Ex,  1068,  T.  9884-9. 
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"Ar.icrlcr.n  public  opinion,  ho  pointuC  out  cloarly 
that  tho  Unitoc^i  States  woulC  not  recO;'’nize  the  nov; 
orc!cr  in  East  Asia,  would  not  recognize  tho  transfer 
of  territories  acquired  through  aggression  and  was 

h  • 

insistent  on  the  observance  of  the  four  principles. 

G-70,  On  May  12,  1941,  following  the  receipt 
of  instructions,  NOMURA  presented  tVio  first  Japanese 
draft  proposal.  It  was  similar  in  outline  and 
structure  to  the  original  proposal  but  contained 
important  points  of  difference.  The  section  on  con¬ 
cepts  on  international  relations  was  altered  only 
to  the  extent  of  adding  a  clauae  whereby  both  would 
admit  their  responsibility  to  oppose  oppression  and 
exploitation  of  baclcvard  nations .  '‘^Ith  respect  to  the 
European  V/ar,  Japan  proposed  a  direct  reference  to 
the  Tripartite  Pact  by  stating  that  her  obligations 
of  military  assistance  under  it  would  be  applied  under 
article  3  of  the  pact,  on  the  ground  that  the  change 
v.ould  clarify  the  relationship  of  the  understanding 
to  the  pact.  In  respect  to  China  affairs,  an  entirely 
aev;  section  was  substituted  \;hich  provided  that  the 
United  States  ackno\;ledgod  tho  KONOYE  three  principles 
n.nd  the  principles  based  on  these  set  forth  in  the 
}-69.  b.  Ex.  2872,  T.  25701,  T.  25709-10. 
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troaty  v;ith  Nanking  onci  tlio  Joint  Doclarr.tion  of 

Jcpnn,  Mnnchukuo  anc’.  China.  It  proviCoC  that  tho  ^ 

Unitod  States,  relying  upon  Japan's  policy  to  establish 

neighborly  friendship  with  China,  \;ould  request  Chiang 

Xai-shok  to  negotiate  peace  with  Japar.  It  vijas  main- 

$ 

tained  that  KONOYE's  three  principles  of  neighborly 
friendship.  Joint  defense  against  coianunisn  and.  eco- 
nonic  cooperation  involved  everything  contained  in  the 
original.  Tho  explanation  also  proposed  a  separate,  \ 
secret  docunent  or  definite  pledge  that  if  Chiang  did 
not  accept  United  States  advice  to  negotiate,  the 
United  States  would  disci-ntlnue  her  assistance  to  hln. 
They  also  deleted  any  reference  to  large-scale  innigra- 
tion  to  China  because  it  night  give  the  nistaken  im¬ 
pression  that  the  United  States  was  trying  to,  dictate 
to  Japan,  but  they  assured  the  United  States  that 
Japan  in  fact  accepted  this  stipulation.  The  section 
on  naval  end.  aerial  forces  was  deleted  because  this  \ 
could  bo  better  liandled  after  an  understanding  v^as 
reached.  For  the  sane  reason  the  gold  credit  clause 
was  deleted.  With  respect  to  political  stabilization 
in  the  Pacific,  tho  natter  of  refusing  to  acquiesce  in 
a  transfer  of  Southv/est  Pacific  territory  was  dropped; 

a  stipulation  was  added  that  tho  Philippines  should 

« 

renoin  neutral  and.  not  d.iscrininr.te  against  Japanese; 
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[''.nc".  the  phrr.so  "c.nc''.  to  tlio  Southwest  Pccific"  v;ai 
dropped  .fron  tho  iririi^rntion  clr.use.  The  stipulation 
for  a  conferunco  was  dropped,  Japan  thought  it  bettor 
to  do  this  by  an  oxchango  of  letters  between  tho 
President  and  Premier  when  both  nations  deonod  it 

Cl  • 

useful  to  hold  the  conference, 

G-71,  On  May  16,  1941,  Mr,  Hull  nado  cer¬ 
tain  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  draft  plan.  As 

\ 

to  the  European  V/ar  question,  he  suggested  that 
Japan's  obligations  of  military  assistance  under  the 
ripartite  Pact  be  spelled  out  and  that  Japan  declare' 
that  she  was  under  no  comnitment  under  the  Axis  ' 

Alliance  or  otherwise  \ihich  was  inconsistent  with  tho 

/ 

terms  of  the  declaration  of  policy  agreed  upon  between 
Japan  and  tho  United  States,  For  tho  settlement  of 
the  China  question  he  substituted  a  provision  similar 
to  the  original  private  draft  under  which,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreement  the  President  v;ould  suggest 
to  both  Japan  and  China  that  they  negotiate  to  torni- 
jnate  hostilities  on  the  basis  of  nei^ghborly  friendship, 
mutual  respect  of  sovereignty  and  territories,  \/ith- 
rawal  of  Japanese  troops  according  to  an  agreed 
chedulo,  no  annexation  on  indemnity,  equality  of 
orr.ercia.l  opportunity  fair  to  all,  parallel  measures 


-70,  a.  Ex  .1070,  T.  989I,  T,  9894-9903. 
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<sr  dctonso  acr.lnst  cxturnc.i  suOvorsivo  ccT^ivltlos  r.nc^. 
frionlly  negotiations  on  the  future  of  Manchuria.  On 
the  natter  of  oconor.ic  acitivity  in  the  Southv.’est 

Pacific,  Hull  statue:  the  riattor  in  tori.is  of  the 

a, 

activities  and  cooperation  of  both  nations, 

G-72.  Vrtiilo  Hull  was  ondoavoring  to  reach  with 
NOMURA  a  satisfactory  solution  of  outstanding  problems, 
MATSUOKA  *.:as  busily  giving  rxiplo  ad''itlonal  proof  that 
ho  v;as  directing  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  Japan 
insincerely  cjiC  solely  for  purposes  of  delay.  On 
May  18,  1941,  through  A;  bassador  Ott,  Gernany  complained 
to  I'lATSUOIvA  about  his  opening  negotiations  without^ 
viaiting  for  Germany's  views  on  the  matter  and  donandod 
that  America  r.Tust  give  clear  assurance  not  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  European  V/ar  and  that  the  provision  men¬ 
tioning  the  Tripartite  Pact  in  the  Japajiese  draft  be 
the  absolute  r.inir.ur.i  demanded.  Germany  further  de¬ 
manded  that  slie  be  immediately  informed  of  the  United 
States  reply  and  that  she  be  admitted  to  all  further 
negotiations.  MATSUOl^A  ImmediatGly  promised  him  that 
Japan  would  not  desert  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  assured 
him  further  that  at  a  secret  cabinet  meeting,  it  was 
agreed  on  MATSUOKA' s  insistence  to  acknowledge  Japan's 
obligations  under  the  pact.  Furthermore,  he  regarded 
G-71.  h.'Hi:.  1071.  T.  9904-7. 
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tho  nogotir.tions  skoptlcnlly  r.n';.  countoC  on  the 
United  States  enterlnc  the  var  shortly.  His  notivo 
v/as  only  to  postpone  or  piTovont  United  States  entry 

into  the  v/ar  and  to  prevent  increase  of  assistance 

a  • 

to  England,  Ho  agreed  to  report  to  Gornany. 

G-73.  If  MATSUOICA,  hinself,  had  really 
been  in  favor  of  settling  the  disagreonents  viith  tho 
United  States,  others  of  tho  conspirators  \/ere 
adanantly  opposed  lost  it  endanger  tlio  objective 
of  the  conspiracy.  On  I'ay  20,  1941,  the  day  after 
liATSUOKA  had  explained  to  Ott  the  real  purposes  for 
uhich  he  had  entered  the  nogotiations ,  OSHILiA, 
Ar.bassador  in  Gorriany  and  the  nost  active  agent  in 
Japanose-Gerrirn  collaboration  for  aggression,  sent 
UATSUOKA  tlirec  telograr.s  in  which  ho  diplomatically, 
but  bitterly,  cor.:plained  of  MATSUOKA*s  failure  to 
advise  him  of  the  initiation  of  the  negotir.tions , 
leaving  him  to  find  out  about  it  from  his  German 
conferes.  OSKII'A  further  advised  MATSUOK^i  of  tho 
official  German  reaction  of  dissatisfaction  and  that 
the  explanations  which  he  had  tried  to  make  \/ere  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Gorrrns.  He  pointed  out 
the  dangers  to  Japan  both  at  homo  an’,  abroad  in 
continuing  the  negotiations  and  cautioned  l/I/.TSUOKA  to 
G-72.  a.  Ex.  1073.  T.  9910-2.  _ _ 
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insist  on  tv/o  points,  if  concluc'.inG  thu  r.^rucnent  vms 
unnvoiclablc .  Tho  first  contlition  wrs  that  Japan  nust 
uoholO  tho  principle  that  she  was  to  facilitate  the 
Axis  battle  ap.ainst  Britain  ant’,  nust  clonancl  that 
Anerica  be  neutral,  but  nust  nakc  it  clear  that  Japan 
had  an  oblij^ation  under  tho  Tripartito  Pact  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  th-o  war.  The  second  condition  was  that 

Japan  nust  be  conpletoly  frank  v;ith  Gernany  and 

a. 

Italy  and  exchange  opinions  with  then,  Tho  follow¬ 
ing  day,  OSHIMA  again  telegraphed  and  denanded  that 
the  agreenent  be  sent  beforehand  to  tho  Japanese 
nilitary  and  naval  attaches  in  Gernany,  because  it 

af footed .their  plans  greatly, 

« 

G-74,  In  the  noantino  tho  negotiations  con- . 
tinued.  On  Kay  28,  1941,  the  day  after  Roosevelt 

t 

declared  an  unllnite!  national  onergency,  Hull  and 

’’OMURA  net  again.  In  the  conversation  it  becane  nore 

and  nore  clear  that  t\;o  of  tlio  great  stunbllng  blocks 

to  reaching  an  agreenent  lay  in  the  divergence  of 

views  as  to  the  extent  of  Japan's  obligation  under 

the  Tripartite  Pact  and  tho  solution  of  the  China 

question,  Hull  enphasized  that  unless  Japan  clarified 

its  attitude  on  its  obligations  under  the  pact,  if  tho 

G-73.  a.  Ex.  107?,  T,  9918-32, 
b.  Ex,  1076,  T,  9933-4. 
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UnitoO  Str.tos  vias  t’rr.vm  into  the  Europor.n  ’’'r.r  throuch  • 

action  in  .hi  lino  of  solf-i’.ofonsu ,  thoro  vmulc’.  bo  no 

a  • 

assurance  as  to  Japan*  s  position.  On  I!r.y  31 »  194-1, 
the  United  States  subnittod  to  Arbassador  NOI'JJRA  a 
revision  of  the  proposed  agroonunt  and  acconpaniod 
it  Mith  an  oral  stater.ent  of  explanation.  The  nevi 
proposal  provided  for  a  conploto  revision  of  the 
suction  relating  to  the  attitudes  of  the  tv;o  countries 
toward  the  European  war.  Japan  would  state  that  the 
purport  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  was  defensive  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  extension  of  the  European  War  and  that  its 
provisions  did  not  apply  to  a  nation  beconing  involved 
in  the  war  in  self-defense  5  ajid  the  United  States  would, 
state  that  its  attitude  would  be  doterninod  solely 
by  considerations  of  protection,  self-defense  and 
national  security.  In  an  annex  to  the  oral  statenent 
the  United  States  elaborated  on  its  attitude  toward 
Hitler’s  conquests  and  pointed,  out  that  any  fight  by 
the  United  States  against  hin  would  bo  one  of  self- 
defense.  V/ith  respect  to  China  the  section  was  also 
rewritten  to  retain  its  underlying  r.ierning.  It  pro¬ 
posed  a  provision  tliat  upon  Japan  corj’.unicatinr;  to  the 
United  States  her  torus  to  China,  \;hich  v;ould  be  in  ' 
haruon'  with  KONOYE's  principles,  the  United  States 
G-74.  a.  Ex.  1077,  T.  9935-6. 


25 
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would  suggest  to  Chinr.  thr.t  it  onter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Japen  to  tominato  hostilities  and  resur.ie  * 
punceful  relations.  In  a  separate  annex  the  terns  to 
bo  subrittod  were  set  forth  and  were  tl-e  sane  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Hull  on  K!ay  16,  194-1.  There  was  to  be 
fvjther  discussion  of  cooperation  against  conrunisn 
and  stationing  of  troops.  There  wore  other  r.odifi cations 

which  for  the  puruoses  of  this  case  are  of  little 

b, 

substantial  inportrnco.  On  the  sane  day,  Hull  told 
NOMURA  that  at  sone  proper  tine  prior  to  any  definitive 
discussion,  ho  would  talk  ov^r  in  strict  confidence 

wl th  China  the  general  subject  natter  of  the  conversa- 

c, 

tions,  especially  as  they  related  to  China, 

G-75.  In  the  neantine,  while  the  United 
States  had  been  franing  and  presenting  its  counter¬ 
proposal,  MATSUOKA  had  been  continuing  his  loud  talk¬ 
ing  to  such  an  extent  tliat  Hull  on  June  2,  194-1,  v;as 
led  to  inquire  of  NOMURA  whether  Japan  seriously  and 
earnestly  desired  to  enter  into  a  settler.ent  for  the 
Pacific  or  was  nerely  seeking  a  Y;ay  to  get  out  of 
China  while  otherwise  going  fon?ard  ’.;ith  nethods  and 
practices  contrary  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
settler.ent,  NOMURA  assured  hir.  that  a  fair  and  earnest 

G-74.  b.  Ex.  1078,  T.  9938--;6;  Ex.  1079,  T.  9948-59. 
c.  Ex.  1080,  T.  99oO. 


I 


) 


\ 


settl^ont  wr.s  dosirotl 


a  convorsrtion  took 


plnco  btjtvjoon  nonb^rs  of  tho  Stnff  of  tho  Dopartnont 
of  Statu  and  nurbors  of  the  Japanusu  B"*br.ssy  Staff 
to  work  out  thu  points  of  c’.iffuronco  in  the  Japanoso 
and  Anurican  proposals.  Colonel  IV^AKURO  stated  that 
Japan  v^as  prepared  to  d.rop  frori  its  draft  thu  sugges¬ 
tion  thcit  the  United  States  would  not  resort  to  any 
aggression  ained  to  assist  one  nation  against  another 
if  thu  United  States  would  drop  frorj  its  draft  the 
provision  that  the  Tripartite  Pact  did  not  apply  to 
involvonent  through  acts  of  self-defense,  nth 
respect  to  China  the  Japanoso  proposed  a  nev;  fornula 
that  the  President  suggest  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  that 
he  enter  negotiations  with  Japan  on  thu  basis  of  thu 
KONOYE  principles  and  their  practical  application  to 
avoid  giving  the  idea  that  there  was  any  American 
mediation.  TIio  Japanese  also  offered  an  alternative 
formula  to  be  used  to  the  effect  that  since  Japan  had 
announced  the  terms  on  which  she  would  propose  settle 
m.ent  of  the  China  conflict,  vjhich  were  declared  to  be 
in  harmony  with  tho  KONOYE  principles,  the  President 
W'^uld  suggest  to  China  that  she  and  Japan  nugotiate. 
The  matter  of  \.’hich  Chinese  Governrient  would  deal 
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with  was  to  bo  loft  to  tho  Chinese.  In  the  annex 
proposing  toTDS  of  poacu  tho  Japanese  cesirocl  to 
indue’. e  a  provision  for  cooperative  defense  against 
comnunisn  and  tho  stationing  of  troops  to  elininato 
the  Gcononic  cooperation  provision  and  to  substitute 
a  vrovision  of  recognition  of  Manchukuo  instead  of  one 
requiring  anicablo  relations  in  regard  thereto.  Other 
changes  of  varying  inportajice  on  trade  and  political 

Cl  • 

natters  in  the  Pacific  wore  also  c.lscusscc» 

G-77.  Having  considered  the  suggestion 
nadc  by  the  Japanese  on  tho  4thj  on  Juno  6j  1941^ 

Hull  told  NOMURA  that  tho  Japanese  revisions,  appeared 
to  have  gradually  narrowed  dovm  the  extent  of  advance 
toward  a  liberal  policy  and  carried  the  negotiations 
away  from  the  fundanontal  points  tho  United  States 
believed  to  be  involved.  The  revisions  and  recent 
nanifestations  of  Japan's  attitudes  revealed  three 

4 

tendencies:  (iT  Stressing  of  Japan's  alignnent  with 

tho  Axis;  (2)  avoiding  indicating  clearly  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  place  Japan's  rola.tions  with  China  on  a  basis 
which  would  contribute  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Far  East;  and  (3)  veering  away  fror  clear-cut  con- 
i.itronts  on  policies  of  peace  and  non-discrir.inatory 
G-76.  a.  Ex.  1083,  T.  9965-78. 


25 


Juno  15,  194-1,  subnittod  a  now  drart  rovision  ouuouy- 
ing  the  suggostions  on  which  Hull  had  exprossed  ,his 
eisapifoval.".  On  Juno  21,  1941,  Hull  hanfiecl  NOMURA 
rn  Ar.crlcan  rovision  substantially  tho  sauc  as  the 
earlier  Anorican  draft  with  certain  anendnents.  Tho 
two  chief  anendnents  concerned  the  Tripartite  Pact 
and  the  China  conflict.  It  was  proposed  that  in  lieu  ^ 
of  the  annex  pi  posed  in  tho  May  31  draft  that. there 
be  an  exchange  of  letters  in  one  of  which  tho  United 
States  would  state  that  she  had  explained  to  Japan  hei^ 
policy  toward  war  and  solf-dofenso  and  that  she  would 
like  to  have  Japan  oxnress,  with  regard  to  neasures 


Chinn,  it  was  proposed,  should  bo  nedo  after  all 

other  points  hi:-d  boon  worked  out,  and  Hull  would  . 

write  to  Japan  asking  for  confirnation  of  certain 

oral  statenents  made  by  Japan  on  various  economic 
'  b. 
natters, 

G-79.  At  tile  tine  of  delivorinc  this  new 
ri.vislon,  Hull  tolr’.  NOMURA  ttet  occunulatlng  ovl- 

Bhoviut’.  that  sor.0  influential  Japanese  leaCers 
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v/oro  plf.ftc  "bcTtv/con  null 


JvoiiLiJ 


happening  in  Japan  r.nC  ulsowhoro  in  the  world  v/hich 

i 

further  conplicatod  and  obstructed  the  path  to  a 

I 

peaceful  solution  and  introduced  now  problems  which 

i 

led  to  a  breakdown  in  the  negotiations  and  elininnted 
«  • 

whatever  chances  the  conversations  night  have  had. 

for  a  successful  conclusion*.  On  June  6,  1941, 

OShIMA  advised  that  Hitler  had  told  him  that  Gernany 
\ 

I  had  decided  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  and  had  inti- 
nated,  without  sr.ying,  a  desire  for  Japan's  partici¬ 
pation  in  the^war.  At  first  this  nossago  was  not 
given  nuch  credence,  both  MATSUOKA  and  TO JO  being 

'  j  1 

inclined  to  believe  that  the  cpancos  for  a  Gernan- 

a.  • 

Soviet  agreenent  were  bettor  than  those  for  war. 

/  .  I 

^owover,  as  the  tine  passed  it  becaj:e  r.ianifest  that 
OSHIliA's  i^fornation  was  correct.  Again  the  conspira- 
t}ors  divided  on  the  question  of  proper  timing.  The 
conspirators  split  ne  to  what  action  should  be  taken 
by  Japan’  when  the  German-Soviet  war  broke  out.  On 
or  abput  June  11,  1941,  UlIEZU,  then  comr.  ending  the 
Kwantung  Army,  had  expl'essod  his  views  and  welcomed 
the  Japan-Soviet  neutrality  pact,  while  recognizing 
.  that  Japan's  attitude  must  change  when  Gornan-Russian 

b.  I 

relations  altered  due  to  the  Tripartite  Pact. 

G-80.  a.  Ex.  1084,  T. 9979-81;  b.  Ex. 1086,  T.  9987. 
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■  i. 


V  ■ 
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KIDO,  KONOffi,  rnc.  UIEANUMA  ^,■oro  opposoi’.  to  Japr.n's 
entry  Into  a  G>irr.rn-Sovlot  '..■or  at  thr.t  tlr.o,  vihllo 
UATSUOKA  nnc-.  OSHIMA  were  both  in  f cvor^of  Invoking 
the  provisions  of  the  Tripartite  Pact.  SRIRATORI 
too  favorei  this  letter  vie-.)/  '  Even  before  the  war 
broke  out  -It  was  fearee  that  the  Prenier-Forolsn 
Kinister  split  vioulf  loaO.  to  the  c'.ovmfall  of  the 
e-blnet.  ''hen  the  war  broke  out  on  Juho  22,  19‘H, 
between  Oernany  an.’.  Russia,  the  KIDO-KONOTE,  HIRANUHA 
-roup  of  conspirators  heaCof.  off  the  H.MSUOKA  faction 
by  KIDO  aevlsln);.the  Roporor  to  iapress  upon  MATSUOKA 
his  Ooslres  to  have  ra.tters  hanfle-;  throunh  Pretiler 
KONOYE  anfl  throunh  Careful  consultation  \)lth  hin.  In 
vlo\)  of  the  warning,  the  Er-.poror,  after  tho  auCionco 
with  I'ATSUOKA,  was  quite  worrlec’  that  tho  latter's, 
policy  woulf.  neau  Japan' s  af.vanco  to  both  the  north 
an:’,  south  sirultareously,  anJ  It  was  Coubtful  whether 
•  .  _ -1  life;  ciif ilciont.  luATSUOKA, 


action* 

libc,  1093,  T.  10021-2 
Ex.  1113,  T.  10157-8 
Ex.  1084,  T.  9979-81 
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^  G-81.  The  nroup  of  conspirators  roprosuntod 

2  by  KONOYE,  KIDO,  and  HIRA^^UI^A  v/ore  properly  worried 
j  because  for  sono  tine  all  the  conspirators  had  been 

4  actively  cngaf’od  in  developing  their  progran  for  ex- 

5  pension  toward  the  south,  and  the  MATSUOKA  prograti 

r,  for  war  against  the  Soviet  threatened  the  potential 
7  success  of  the  plan.  The  progran  for  advance  to  the 

3  South  clearly  contenpiritod  further  aggressive  -action 
>  and  involved  the  danger  of  conflict  with  Britain  anc 

the  United  States.  It  v/as  to  becone  another  obstacle 
^  in  the  wry  of  a  peaceful  settlenent  with  the  United 
States' and  reflected  the  insincerity  of  the  conspira- 

k 

t...?s  in  handling  the  negotiations.  All  during  the 
I 

rionths  of  April,  May,  and  June,  Liaison  Conferences, 

k  ^  ^ 

^  which  had  gone  on  diiring  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  wore  continued,  between  the  cabinet  and  the  High 
Conr’and  on  this  natter.  Attending  practically  all 
neetlngs  were  the  conspirators  KONOYH,  TO  JO,  H^lTSu6KA, 
HIRANUI/iA,  NAGANO,  1!UT0,  and.  OICA."’^  On  June  25,  1941, 
a  decision  had  been  reached,  regarding  the  entry  of 
Japanese  troops  into  Ff^nch  Indo-China  and  was  reported 
to  the  Erperor  by  KONOYE,  NAGANO,  and  SUGIY/M,'^* 

G-82.  The  conspirators  in  favor  of  intervention 
G-81.  a.  Exv  1103,  T.  10060-3;  b.  Ex.  1095, T. 10025-8. 


obtr.ln  Japan's  Cuclarr.tion  of  war  against -thu  Soviet. 
In  Gornany,  OSHIHA  agroocl  to  influence  liis  governnent 
to  effect  spoGcly  nilitary  action 
Av'.bassador  Ott  in  Tokyo  v; 

by  ac’ vising  the  Japanese  that^they  had  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  new  order  in  East  Asia  by  goini 
to  ^7^r  with  the  Soviet,  After  the  elininr.tion  of 


Inst  the  Soviet 


instructed  to  act  likewise 


the  solution  of  the  China 


Soviet  power  in  Asi 
question  wouL 

ready  to  nove  toward  Singapore,  ai 
the  Soviet  would  protect  her  rear 
the  best  way  of  convincin 
participate  in  the  European  War 

that  KONOYE  and  his  group  had  cone  to  the 
on  that  nothing  nust  be  done  which  v;ould  injure 

Janan's  nilitary  position  in  China  and  that  Jnuan 

b. 

should  tighten  hor  grip  on  French  Indo-China, 

G-83.  Regardless  of  the  ultinato  decision  on 


have  no  difficulty 


ction  a 


This  would  be 


the  Unite 


However,  Ott  dis 


cover 


the  directions  of  Japan's  aggressive  novas,  prepara¬ 
tions  for  carrying  then  on  wore  bv^ing  rxido  by  the 

\ 

conspirators.  President  SUZUKI  of  the  Planning  Board 
and  TOJO  wore  working  on  the  unification  and  reinforce 


rent  of  the  Iriporlal  General  Headquarters,  the  highest 


rilitr.ry  orgoji  in  tine  oi  • 
TO  JO  vjas  able  to  report  on  the  i 
hoCy  r.nd  that  arrangobents  hc^C  1 
^moet  evory  c’ay  at  the  pc.loco'. 

.  l?y.  1094.  T»  100245  Ex 


1098,  T.  10037 


^  G-84,  A  decision  having  boon  raaco  bv  the 

Liaison  Conference  to  advance  to  the  south  by  tightening 
the  grip  on  French  Indo-China  ano  v;ith  a  number  of  the 
conspir.  tors  claraoring  for  starting  war  against  the 

I 

Soviet,  it  was  decided  to  finally  dispose  of  the  matter 

I 

by  calling  an  Imperial  Conference  in  the  presence  of 
tne  Emperor,  tKe  decision  of  which  would  bo  binaing  and 
final.  Since  the  principal  matter  involved  the 
stationing  of  troops  in  French  Indo-China,  the  matter 
Y/as  brought  up  by  ’Var  lUnistor  TOJO  after  the  agenda 
and  policy  had  bean  decided  upon  with  KONOE  and 

MATSUOKA  and  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Liaison 

a. 

Conferenced  On  July  2,  1941,  Premier  KOKOE,  Foreign 
lilnlster  MATSUOKA,  )Vpr  Minister  TOJO,  Navy  Minister 
OIKAWA,  Financa  Minister  KA7ADA,  President  of  th(^  Plan¬ 


ning  Board  SUZUI^I,  Home  Minister  HIRANWTl,  Chief  of 


the  Army  General  Staff  SUGIYAJ^A,  Chief  of  the  Naval 
General  Staff  NAGANO,  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  TOMITA 

I 

Director  of  tho  Navy  Affairs  Bureau  OKA,  Vico-Chief 


of  tho  Army  General  Staff  TSUKADA,  Vic 


Naval  General  Staff  KONDO  and  President  of  th 


Council  KARA  met  in  the  presence  of  tho  Emperor. 

* 

G-85.  The  Imperial  Conference  decided  that 


regardless  of  any  change  in  the  international  situation 
(G-84.  a.  Sx,  lllOA,  T.  10152,  Ex.  1123,  T.  10181. 


Jopnn  v/ould  ndhero  to  ostabllshing  tho'Groot.or  East 


Asia  Co-Prospority  Sphere,  would  continuo  the  China  ' 

Incident  and  move  to  the  south  to  establish  a  b'’sis 

*  ♦  >  r.  ’ 

for  solf-Gxistonco  and  self-dcfonso.  Further  pressure  '  >  • 

•  •  .  ■  V  j 

v/as  to  be  uado  on  the  Chiang  regime  through  the  southern 

regions,  and  at  the  proner  time  Japan  would  exercise  '■%- 

•  ' 

her  rights  of  war  against  Chino.  Japan  would  continue 
negotiations  with  relevant  nations  in  the  south  and 
would  take  other  measures.  Japan  would  follov/  out  her 
schemes  against  French  Indo-Chlna  and  Thailand  as  planned , 

She  would  not  hesitate  to  go  to  v/nr  for  this  ourpose  ' 
with  Britain  and  the  United  States.  '  While  the  Tripartite 


Pact  would  govern  Japan's  views  on  the  Gorman-Soviet 

I 

war,*  she  v/ould  not  intervene  but  v/oulc  arm  and  continue 

' 

negotiations,  taking  up  arms  if  that  v/nr  -oont  favorably. 
All  those  measures  had  to  be  carried  out  so  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  maintain  Japan's  basic  position 
for  ?.  v?ar  with  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Japan 
•/ould  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  European  war  through  prearranged  ciplomatic 
measures  and  otherwise,  but  if  the  United  States  did 

participate  Japan  v/ould  follow  the  Tripartite  Pact 

a; 

deciding  independently  the  time  and  method.  As  woll 


'W 


expressed  by  KONOE,  while  the  leaders  of  Japan  were 
(G-85.  a.  Sx.  533 ;  T.  6566-9.) 


Japan  were  '  ' 

- 1. 

r:-  .  ■  ■  ■■ 

_  ..-'■j'-.t'A 'At;..-!  ;■ 


I 


» 


aecision  tnc-  assurcncos  givjn  by  KOMURA  that  Jap^n  hnd 
no  intontion  of  moving  to  the 


south  becamo  tnooningloss 

It  also  signified  that  there  could  bo  no  hope  for 
two  obstacles  to  United  States-Jacan 
Agreement,  the  China  Incident  and  the  Tripartite  Pact, 
G-86,  As  the  negotiations  with  France  r/jro 
getting  under  way  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Imperial  Conference,  a  new  crisis  dovolopod  among 
the  conspirators.  The  proposal  of  the  United  States 
rf  Juno  21,  1941,  nad  not  yet  been  answered.  KAT3U01CA 
had  iJucoiae  incensed  and  desired  to  wire  instructions 
to  NOKURA  to  reject  hull's  oral  statement  of  June  21 
to  be  followed  latir  by  a  revised  formula  prenared  by 
MUTO  '■no  Oi\A.  KONOE,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  that 
both  the  protest  and  the  new  formula  go  forv/ard  togethe: 
lost  the  United  States  take  the  rejection  of  the. oral 

(G-85.  b.  Ex.  2877,  T.  25727. 

«.  Ex.  2866,  T.  25674-5.') 


settling  th 


39,424 


stetomjnt  to  imply  a  dlscontinuanco  of  nogotintions, 
Not«»ithstanding  tho  Promior’s  opposition  to  his  plan, 
MATSUOKA  v/irod  instructions  to  NOliURA.  This  Immediatoly 
precipitated  a  ceblnot  crisis  Involving  either  a  resig¬ 
nation  on  masso  or  tho  resignation  of  UATSUOKA  as 
Foreign  Minister.  This  latter  course  was  deomod  In- 
oxDGdiont  because  it  might  appear  that  KAT.IUOKA's 
resignation  was  duo  to  pressure  from  the  United  States 
which  would  have  a  bad  effect,  and  it  v/as  decided  to 
have  the  c-^binet  resign  en  masse.  Accordingly  on 
July  16,  1941,  the  second  KONOE  Cabinet  resigned,  and 

KIDO  was  instructed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Senior 

D  • 

Statesmen  to  recommend  a  successor  Premier,  On  tho 
17th,  KILO  met  with  former  Premiers  ’7AKATSUKI,  OIC^UA, 

ABE,  YONAI,  KAYASHI  and  HIROTA,  Out  of  the  entire  group 
HIROTA  alone,  stressing  the  reinforcement  of  Imperial 
General  Headquarters,  urged  tho  formation  of  a  military 
cabinet,  but  on  learning  from  "IDO  that  Imperial  Hu-ad- 
quartors  was  meeting  oally  in  tho  palace,  ho  consented 
to  making  unanimous  the  decision  of  the  rest  that  tho 
mandate  again  be  .given  to  Prince  KOMOE,  The  mombors 
of  the  third  KONOE  Cabinet  remained  substantially  the 
same  as  before,  with  TOJO  remaining  as  Var  Uinister, 
(G-86.  |x.  1115,  T.  10162-3. 
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KIMURA  bocpno  VicG-IUnlstor  of  '/nr;  SUZUKI  becnme  n 
Minister  of  Stoto  v/hilo  retaining  tho  prosidencv  of 
the  Planning  Boaro;  HIR/.NUI.-A  censed  to  be  Horr.e  Minister 

but  remained  on  as  Minister  of  State;  Admiral  TOYODA, 

c. 

Toijire,  became  Foreign  Minister, 

G-87.  The  new  cabinet,  having  elinlnated 
MATSUOKA,  continued  tho  policy  of  tho  old  «lth  respect 
to  French  Indo-China,  and  notified  Germany  that  Japan's 
policy  •■vould  continue  to  rest  on  tho  basis  of  tho 

Tripartite  Pact  and  that  there  would  bo  no  change  in 

a. 

Japan's  attitude  to’vard  Germany  and  Italy.  On  July  21 
the  new  cabinet  agreed  that  the  Promior,  Foreign 
Minister  and  other  ministors  should  meet  v/lth  tho  '/ar 

and  Navy  hinistors  and  the  High  Command  to  exchange  views 

b. 

and  aake  national  policies.  On  July  20,  Jaoan  came 

to  an  ag’.eenent  with  Vichy  on  tho  question  of  occupying 

bases  in  French  Indo-China  and  proceeded  to  work  out 

with  Vichy  the  protocol  to  effectuate  tho  agreement. 

G-88,  As  soon  as  rumors  of  the  demands  upon 

Vichy  became  known  in  V/nshington,  they  were  Imnodiately 

jrought  to  NOMURA'S  attention  by  the  Lop.artment  of  State. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  such  novarronts  v/ere  inconsistent 

wii’li  the  current  conversations,  and  inforratiorT  on  tho 

(G-86.  c.  Ex.  1117,  T.  10166-8. 

G-87.  's.  Ex.  1118,  T.  10170-1.  , 

b.  Ex.  1103,  T.  10172.)  _ 


x-«quesT;ea.  on  July  23,  tho  ‘nattor  had 
bacor^G  so  sorlous  that  W..M.URA,  fearing  that  diplomatic 
relations  might  be-sevorod,  wired  for  instructions. 

He  pointed  out  that  /niGrican  public  opinion  to-'/ard 
Japan  was  changing  rapidly,  the  people  considering 
Japan's  southern  advance  only  the  first  step  to  Singapore 
and  tho  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Some  Americans  were  - 
stating  that  Hull  was  being  deceived,  since  Japan  was 
planning  tho  southward  advance  while  negotiating  In 
’f-shington.  The  matter  was  also  further  complicated 

by  reports  from  Tokyo  that  the  United  States  negotiations 
were  to  be  "toroedoed"  in  Toirtm  4-u^*.  t _  .  , 


39it27 


IjlHiTHotlce  thrit  JnpVTi-wirTsTtlng^Kc— nst  si^cu  U-t;,l'U 
1;  policy  of  expansion  and  conquest  In  the  S-uth  S^-.s 
4nd  therefore  could  see  no  bv;sls  for  continuing  the 
4lscusslons."'  on  July  26,  1941,  TOYODA  rndo  an  expla- 
■•nation  to  Grew  similar  to  that  of  NOMURA  to  Wellos. 

’)la  Qxplalnad  that  Japah  had  undertaken  the  Joint  defense 
^,f  French  Indo-Chlnr.  as  a  precautionary  measure  against 
’  ;ha  reports  of  an  encircling  ef  French  Indo-China  which 
"iould  be  a  menace  to  the  area  so  indispensable  in 
’  lirosecutlng  the  China  Affair  and  the  securing  of  neees- 
sary  resources.  He  warned  that  if  the  United  States 
I'  [ook  a  provocative  attitude  based  on  doctrinaire  and 
,3  (theoretical  principles,  Japan  might  bo  foreod  to  ta 
.3  leunter-measures  which  would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
Lintenance  of  friendly  relations.  Less  than  a  month 


•dllater,  on  August  l8,  1941,  TOYODA  abandoned  enflrclo- 
Lent  as  a  reason  for  the  move  and  stated  that  it  had^^ 
Ibeen  cone  exclusively  for  settling  the  China  Affair. 

19  q.39.  In  nn  effort  to  nvort  the  Japanese 

“  movement  and  a  breakdown  in  conversations,  on  July  24 
president  Roosevelt  proposed  to  Japan  that  French  Indo. 

”  China  become  a  neutralized  country  giving  Japan  the 
fu.Mest  and  freest  opportunity  of  a.ssurlng  a  source 
''  of  food,  supplies  and  ether  materials  which  Japan 

-  invAO  o.  Ex.  2891,  T.  25789.) 

25753=5. - 


'LmP  . 
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;l?iliiod  sho  v;as  smoking.  This  offer  v/ns  not  accepted, 

I 

Casto'^d,  the  ngreep.ent  and  protocol  were  pushed  to  a 
:r:  elusion,  publicly  announced  and  Japan  moved  hor 
troops  into  French  Indo-China.  Regarding  this  action 
IS  an  aggravated,  ovort  act  increasing  greatly  the  r isk 
3f  var  •'nd  realizing  that  the  United  States  and  others 
•/ere  confronted  not  with  a  question  of  avoiding  that 

f 

risk  but  with  the. problem  of  orjventlng  a  complete  under 
'inlng  of  their  security.  President  Roosevelt,  in  order 
to  taake  a  definite  and  clear  move  in  self-defense  of 


assets  in  the  United  States  and  brought  under  control 
all  financial  and  trade  transactions  in  ’.vhich  Chinese 


Britain  and 


and  Japanese  Interests  were  involved 


As  a  risult,  all  trade 


the  Netherlands  follov/ed  suit 


[between  Japan  and  the  United  States  virtually  ceased. 
That  A'oerican  fears  v/ere  not  unjustified  is  brought  out 
by  the  fact  that  when  Japan  attacked  the  United  States, 
she  also  made  an  attack  from  Saigon  in  French  Indo¬ 
china  toworc  the  oast  coast  of  Thailand  supported  bv 


22  aircraft  based  in  the  area. 

G-90.  Luring  the  month  of  August  the  group 

of  conspirators  who  v/ere  anxious  to  obtain  sanction  for 

(G-89.  a.  T.  10762. 
b.  T.  10762-3. 

_  ^  r’..  O'  ^ 
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UTTp^'n^s  aggrossivG~a^osigns’ through  nogotlatloHs  v>ith 
tho  Unltsd  Stotos  boc'^r.o  frightened.  On  Julv  31,  194-1, 
NAGANO,  Chief  of  the  Navy  Gener^il  3tnff  had,  tola  the 
Sinperor  that  so  long  ns  the  Tripartite  Pact,  to  v;hich 
ho  '.'•'is  opposed,  continued  in  existence,  Japanese-Aperic or 
relations  could  not  be  adjusted,  and  if  they  wore  not 
adjusted,  duo  to  Japan's  lack  of  a  sufficient  oil  supely, 
Japan  v^ould  have  to  take  the  Initistlvo  in  operations 
and  in  his  opinion  Japan's  chances  for  victory  were 
vary  slim.  V/hlle  KIDO  disagreed  v/ith  NAGANO  on  the 

Tripartite  Pact  and  stated  that  theri  ';oro  several  ino''ns 

b . 

yet  to  bo  tried  '■^Ith  the  United  States,  both  he  and 

KONOE  'were  stronglv  disturbed  bv  the  oil  question  and 

c. 

its  effect  on  Jap'^n's  chances  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  natter  '/as  further  conpllc.ated  because  of  a  dis- 

agreonent  between  the  ’.'ar  and  Navy  Ministers  and  the 

d. 

rest  of  the  governront.  KIDO  ana  KONOE  had  cone  to 

the  conclusion  th"!  Japan's  lack  of  oil  was  so  critical 

that  taoro  would  be  an  acute  national  crisis  if  a 

mistake  was  pade  in  diplor’acy.  They  felt  that  the 

govornnent  and  the  nilitnry  nust  come  to  a  fundament? 1 

agree.ment,  or  the  govornnent  must  bo  turned  over  to  the 

arii.y  and  navy.  On  August  7,  KIDO  told  KONOE  his 

(G-90.  a.  Ex.  1125,  T.  10184-5.  c.  Ex.  1130,  T.  10199. 

b.  Ex.  1125,  T.  10186.  a.  Ex.  1129,  T.  10196-7 


conclusion  that  Japan  v/ns  fncing  n  serious  sitU-^ 
with  ragarc  to  oil 


t  -nna  if  navy  figures  were  correct, 
war  ’./ith  tho  United  Stotes  woulc  be  hopoloss.  Japan 
wculo  have  to  gat  oil  from  the  Katherlands  East  Indies, 
and  if  she  attacked  that  area,  it  would  uean  war  with 
the  United  States,  Japan  might  be  compelled  to  give 
in,  ss  she  oid  in  the  case  of  the  throe-power  inter¬ 
ference  after  the  Slno-Japaneso  war,  Jaonn  should  there 
fore  bo  resolved  to  toil  for  ten  yoar^s,  meanwhile 
restoring  friendly  relations  with  tho  United  States  and 
maintaining  her  ultimate  objective  of  an  advance  to 
the  south  through  a  tan-year  plan.  At  any  rate,  Japan 

must  decide  her  national  policy  by  holding  a  conference 

e, 

without  loss  of  time  v/lth  army  and  navy  landers. 

G-91,  Completely  worried  by  tho  situation, 
KONOE  atfceirpted  two  tactics  of  great  importance.  Ho 
beg?n  2  series  of  Linlsrn  C"nforoncos,  which  led  to  his 
petition  to  the  throne  nn  Seoter.ibor  5  for  an  Inparial 
Conference.  Luring  tho  month  of  August  ho  attempted  to  ' 
reopon  tho  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 


G-92,  On  August  14,  1941,  KONOE  proposed  to 
TOJO  and  OECAWA  th"t  he,  KONOE,  meet  with  President 


Roosevelt  and  express  boldly  Japan's  bold  intention. 

He  would  bo  prepared  to  break  off  talks  and  return  home 
(G-90.  e.  Ex.  1130,  T.  10199-203.) 
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If  RiosiVolt  stiii  dlo  not  understand.  This  "/ould  be 
cnrriQd  nut  v/hils  they  would  be  fully  preparing  for  war. 
He  stated  tnat  through  such  attempt,  if  it  fj’iled,  the. 
ooopla  would  understand  that  war  was  unavoidable. 

.Vhile  the  Navy  Minister  readily  agreed,  TOJO  ooposed 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  v/eaken  diplomatic  relations 
based  on  the  Tripartite  Pact  and  would  create  a  cbn- 
slderabla  public  stir.  However,  although  he  felt  the 
mooting  to  be  unsuitoblo  and  very  likely  to/ fail,  he 
stated  that  the  army  woulo  not  necessarily  disagree 
if  KONOE  Intended  to  attend  the  meeting  determined  to 
flrraly  support  the  basic  principles  in  the  Empire's 
Revised  Flan  to  the  "N"  Plan  and  to  carry  out  a  war 

against  the  United  States  in  case  the  President  failed 

a, 

t''  understand  Japan's  true  intentions.  Thus,  at  the 

/ery  rio-aent  that  KONOE  first  suggested  to  his  colleagues 

the  idea  '■•f  his  neotlng  v/ith  Roosevelt,  TOJO,  the  man 

0 

vho  hold  the  key  to  the  situation  and  v/lthout  wnoso 
aonsent  no  agreement  v;ith  the  United  States  could  be 
node,  had  expressed,  if  rot  his  orpos.^tioi;^  his  lack 

t 

-,f  laiih  in  the  project.  It  is  clear  that  in  giving 
als  half-hearted  consent  to  the  plan,  TOJO  did  so  only  . 
as  a  desire  to  get  those  of  the  conspirators  like 
CONOE,  v/ho  hoped  to  attain  Japan’s  objective  through 
(G-92.  n.Ex.  2866,  T.  25767-71.) 
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nogotlp.tlons,  conv'iitted  to  his  policy  of  aggressive 
vnr, 

G-93»  On  August  7,  encourngoo  by  the 
Enporor's  view  thnt  the  meeting  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  ombargo,  KONCE  took 

stops  to  initiate  the  plan,  and  instructions  were 

^  • 

sent  to  NOtIURA.  On  August  8,  1941,  NOMURA,  pursuant 
to  Instructions,  inquired  whether  it  ’70uld  not  be 
possible  for  the  heads  of  both  governments  to  moet  and 
discuss  means  for  reaching  an  adjustment  of  views. 
After  reviewing  the  steps  leading  to  discontinuance 
of  the  former' conversations,  Hull  replied  that  Japan 
must  oeclde  whether  it  could  find  means  of  shaping  its 

policies  along  lines  v;hlch  would  make  it  possible  to 

b. 

adjust  views.  On  August  16,  1941,  NOMURA  advised 
Foreign  Minister  TOYODA  that  relations  with  the  United 
States  wore  critical  and  the  next  movement  by  Japan, 

auch  as  an  advance  into  Thailand,  might  lead  to  sudden 

c. 

change,'  On  August  17,  1941,  Roosevelt  replied  to 
NOMURA'S  Inquiry  and  stated  that  if  Japan  felt  it  . 
could  suspend  its  expansionist  activities,  readjust 
its  position  and  embark  on  a  peaceful  program  along 

(G-93.  a.  Ex.  2866,  T.  25771;  Ex.  2887,  T.  25772-5. 

b.  T,  10763. 

c.  Ex.  1131,  T.  10202-3.) 


the  line  of  United  Stares  - 

states  'mulo  canslfior  continuing  tho  interrupted, 
informl,  exploratory  discussions.  However,  in  view 
of  the  ncture  of  the  interruption,  it  would  bo  helpful 
before  proceeding  with  plans  for  a  neotlng  if  Japan 
would  furnish  a  clear  statement  of  its  attitude  and 
plans.”’  on  August  27,  Prince  KONOE  sent  a  message  to 
President  Roosevelt  urging  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
the  two  governments  to  discuss  all  Important  pr,blor,s 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  covering  the  -ontlre 
Pacific  and  stating  many  assurances,  with  several 
qualifications,  of  Japan’s  peaooful  Intont.  When 
NOMURA  delivered  this  personal  message  on  August  28, 
1941,  at  the  same  time  he  delivered  a  governmental 
statement  which  maintained  that  Japan's  actions  were 
taken  in  self-defense  and  that  tho  United  States  action 
oven  if  maont  only  for  self-defense,  due  to  the  power 
of  that  nation  could  be  taken  as  a  continuing 
unfriendly  pressure  at  variance  with  the  conversations. 
It  wont  on  to  state  that  the  measures  in  French  Inoo- 
China  wire  in  self-defense  to  accelerate  the  China 

Incident  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  Japan  an 

X,  _ nnt.nrials.  but  Japan  was 


- » 


25 


propnroo  to  v;ithclra’;<  her  troops  ns  soon  ns  the  China 

Incident  was  settled  or  there  v;ns  general  peace  in 

East  Asia  and  gave  her  assurance  that  this  action  was 

not  in  preparation  for  a  military  advance  Into  neigh»- 

boring  territories.  It  also  stated  that  Japan  would 

take  nc  military  action  against  the  Soviet  Union,  so 

long  as  the  latter  was  f'^ithful  to  the  neutrality 

treaty  and  did  not  menace  Kanchukuo  or  Japan.  The 

statement . also  said  that  Japan's  fundamental  policy 

agreed  with  the  basic  principles  to  which  the  United 
"■  f . 

States  was  conmitted. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  V/e  will -recess  for  fifteen 


minutes 


(v;heroupon,  at  1445,  a  recess  was 
taken  until  1500,  after  which  the  proceedings 
were  resumed  ns  follows:) 
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MhREPJIL  of  the  COUIIT:.  The  International 
Ill^tary  Tribunal  for  the  Far  I.ast  is".nos7  resumed , 

THE  PRESIDENT;  iir.  Horwitz. 

JliR.  HORWITZ:  May  it  please  the  Tribunal; 

G-94-.  On  September  3,  194-1,  President  Roosevelt) 
replied  to  KOKOYE's  invitation  and  suggested  that  it  was 
desirable  to  take  precautions  to  insure  that  the  meeting 
between  the  two  heads  of  government  would  be  a  success  by] 
trying  to  enter  imraediately  into  preliminary  discussions 
of  fundamental  and  essential  questions  involving  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  mentione 

by  KOMOYE.  He  nointed  out  that  he -could  not  avoid  takln 

( 

cognizance  of  the  indications  in  some  quarters  in  Japan 


of  concepts,  v^hich,  if  widely  entertained,  would  be  able 

a. 

to  raise  obstacles  to  successful  collaboration.  Wlthiri 


the  State  Department  it  was  known  that  the  ^President  fell) 
that  he  could  go  to  such  a  meeting  only  if  he  had  first 
attained  some  tentative  assurance  that  it  could  accom¬ 
plish  something.  He  felt,  in  view  of  past  events,  that 
unless  such  a  meeting  produced  concrete,  clear-cut  com- 
mltments  for  peace,  Japan  would  distort  its  significance 


to  discourage  the  Chinese  and  to  hold  the  United  States 

b. 

responsible  for  its  failure. 


G-95.  Notwithstanding  KONOYT's  worry  that  Japan 


(G-94.  a.  Ex.  1245-C,  T.  10773-7. 
- h^T.  10775-7.) _ 


the  Solomons 


carry  it  oux.  _  , 

G-9C.  The  views  expoimded  by  TO JO  expressing 

tbe  army's  opposition  to  KONOYE's  meeting  with  RooseveC 

I:  E^;  8ol!’T!-l02wt1i,  n27.-A.  T.  10211-2. 

c.  Ex.  1133.  T.  10213-A.) 


hd  i’avorlng  a  "decision  to  resort  to  war  gradually 
strengthened,  froir'  the  time  of  the  United  States  freezing 
Drder  onposition  to  the  'negotiations  was  brought  out  into 
the  open.  From  August  on,  the  General  sjaff  began 
advocating  an  immediate  breaking-off  of  the  negotiations 
and  an. opening  of  hostilities.  T9  arrive  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  program  KONOYE  repeatedly  consulted  with  TOJO  and 
OIKAWA  and  held  numerous  Joint  conferences,  in  which  the 

''National  Policy"  calling  for  breaking-oj^f  negotiations 

i 

and  the  immediate  opening  of  hostilities  was  discussed. 

^s  a  result,  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  Imperial  Confer- 

a. 

ance. 

G-97.  On  September  6,  194-1,  the  Imperial  Confer- 
:;nce  petitioned  for  by  KONOYE  on  the  5th  took  place.  It 
vas  attended  by  KONOYE,  TOYODA,  TOJO,  OIKAV/A,  OGURA, 
>UZUKI,  TANAB!  (Home  Minister),  SUGIYAMA,  NAGANO,  TOMITA, 

^lUTO,  OKA,  TSUKUDA,  ITO  (Vice-Chief  of  Navy  General 

a. 

itaff)  and  HAHA  of  the  Priw  Council,  At  this  meeting. 

In  which  the  Emperor's  questions,  put  through  KARA,  were 

b. 

inansv^ered,  fit  was  decided  that  in  order  to  secure  self- 

•  • 

existence  and  self-defense,  Japan,  with  a  determination 

* 

Tor  war  with  the  United  States,  Britain  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  would  complete  her  preparations  by  the  end  of 

[G-.96.  a.  Ex.  2860,  T.  25809. 

Q-97.  a.  Ex.  1107,  T.  10216-7. 
b.  Fx.  1135,  T.  10215-6.) 
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0ctobe-r,  but  meanwhile,  along  with  the  preparatior f,  Janarl 
would  strive  to  fulfill  her  demands  through  diplomatic 
measures.  If  the  negotiations  had  no  hope  of  being  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  beginning  of  October,  Janan  would  immed¬ 
iately  determine  to  wage  war  against  the' three  powers. 
Measures  were  to  be  carried  out  according  to  pre-arranged 

national  nolicy,  and  Japan  would  try  to  check  the  form- 

c . 

ing  of  a  Pus so -American  combined  force.  At  the  close 

« 

of  the  meeting,  the  Emperor  urged  that  wholehearted 

efforts  be  made  in  dipfomatic  negotiations  with  the 

d. 

United  States.  At  this  meeting  the  chief  conspirators 
then  holding  Important  office  had  made  clear  to  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  to  the  world,  that  Japan's  aggressive 
demands  would  be  met  in  the  negotiations,  or  she  would 
fight  to  carry  out  her  objective. 

I 

G-98.^  On  the  same  day  as  the  Imperial  Confer¬ 
ence  had  decidel^  to  gc  to  war  if  Japan  could  ncTt  obtain 
her  demands  thrdugh  negotiations,  NOMURA  presented  to 

Hull  a  new  proposal  -much  narrower  than  the  assurances  of 
a'.  ■ 

Aurust  28.  This  Plan  stated  that  Japan  would  express 

concurrence  in  ma-tters  already  agreed  upon  tentatively; 

•• 

she  would  not  make  any  military  advances  from  French 

Indo-China  against  adjoining  areas;  the  attitude  of 

(G-97.  c.  Tx.  588,  T.  10217-8. 

d.  Ex.  1135,  T.  10216. 

G-98.  a/  Ex.  1245-D,  T.  10778.) 


\ 


both  countries  toward  the  r.uropcan  war  wouia  do 
by  protection  and  self-defense,  and  if  the  United  States 
participated  in  the. war,  Japan's  interpretation  of  her 
obligation  would  be  independently  decided-,  Japan  would 
try  to  re-establish  normal  relations  with  China,  and  when 
this  ,vas  realized,  would  withdraw  her  troops  as  soon  as 

,ents  with  China; 
would  not  be  restricted 
in  the  Southwest 


United  States  activities  ?.n 
if  equitable;  Japan's  activitic 
Pacific  would  be  carried  on  peac 
principle  of  non-discrimination; 

normal  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  Japan 
also  proposed  that  the  United  States  agree  to  abstain 
from  any  action  prejudicial  to  Japan  in  settling  the 
China  Affair,  to  reciprocate  Japan ' s • commitment  in  the 
Southwest’ Pacific,  to  suspend  any  military  measures  in 
the  Far  East  and  Southwest  Pacific,  and  to  resume  trade 
with  Japan  removing  all  restrictions  th^eto. 

0-99.  that  this  new  proposal  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  United  States  was  soon  made  abundantly 
clear.  On  September  10,  1941,  Hull  pointed  out  to 
KOMUFiA  that  the  now  proposals  narrowed  both  the  spirit 
and  the  scope  of  the  previous  conversations  which  had 

o  w-nad  understanding  for  the  entire  Pacific 


39,640 


He  al.,o  .tatod  that  they  failed  to  .oot  . 

united  States  with  rosncct  to  th.  TPlv«rUtc  plr 
.  a  mnuarv  alliance  with  a  nation  engaged  In  world  con- 

3  dirrt  1,  “  the 

^  ifflcult  point  Of  the  negotiations  was  the  problem 

^  regarding  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  fro.  China 

^  and  the  stationing  of  troops  there  for  antl-oo™unlst 

^  wM^h  v'  States  would  not  accept  the  terms 

^  a  arklng  had  agreed  to.  It  was  believed  ihat  the  ' 

^  provision  of  a  two-years  ll.it  for  evacuation  In  the 

ed  states  proposal  of  Juno  21  was  out  In  as  a  result 
f  talks  with  China.  KOHURy.  asked  TOiroDA  for  Instruc- 
,,  Ions  on  dealing  with  this  proposal.'’'  To  this,  on 
,3^opte.bcr  13,  TOVODA  replied  that  he  understood  the 
„Hnlted  States  wanted  Japan  to  acknowledge  the  four 
.nda.ental  principled,  but  even  without  settling  the 
.^•oble.  Of  evacuation,  Japan  could  not  accept  this,  since 
.i ^  would  look  like  Japan  did  It  because  of  A.erlcan  ' 
■"'fssure.-  It  seced  to  hi.  that  the  United  States 
Wir.tcd  to  negotiate  with  others  and  revive  the  Nine 
^'ver  Treaty.  Japan,  however,  would  not  negotiate  with 
power,  except  the  United  Spates  and  would  not  be 
n  Into  any  counells,  although  sHc  could  not  prevent 

a.  lx.  2898,  T.  25815. 

34  H.  Ix.  1139,  T.  10224-5.) 


I 


•  \ 


tates  from  so  negotiating 


G-lOO,  Since  the  time  was  growing  short,  the 

conspirators,  desiring  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the 

conspiracy  through  negotiations,  rushed  their  proposals 

«  I 

for  settlement.  On  September  22,  194^1,  there  was  com^ 
municated  to  Ambassador  Grew  a  statement  of  the  terms 


which  Japan  proposed  to  offer  to  China.  These  terms 

were  substantially  identical  to  those  made  in  Japan's 

proposals  in  the  earlier  conversations  (including  a 

demand  for  the  recognition  of  Marchukuo)  except  that  it 

/ 

specifically  provided  that  for  purposes  of  co-operation 

I 

against  communism  Japan  should  have  the  right  to  station 
troops  and  naval  forces  in  certain  areas  in  China  for  a 
necessary  period  to  accomplish  these  purposes  in  accord 

with  agreements  and  usages  while  all  other  troops  sent 

b. 

to  China  for  the  China. Incident  would  be  withdrawn. 


G-101.  Three  days  later,  on  September  25,  19^1 


Japan  presented  to  Ambassador  Grew  a  corjplcte  new  draft 
of  its  proposal  and  requested  an. early  reply.  This 

I 

revision  contained  nothing  that  was  not  included  in 
earlier  drafts,  the  assurance  of  August  28  and  the  pro- 

d 

posals  of  September  6.  On  September  27,  194^1,  TOYODA 

instructed  NOIIUR/i  to  m^t  Roosevelt  promptly  and 

CG-99.  c.  Ex.  1131,  T.  1022^-7.’ 

G-IOO.  a.  T.  10792. 

b.  rx.  124 5-F,  T.  10792-4.  . 

G-101.  a.  rx.  1245-E,  T.  10782-91.) _ 


-  X 


secretly  and  made  a  final  effort  to  realize  the  meeting 
between  Rosscvclt  and  KONOYE.  He  cautioned  NOMURA  not 
to  sot  a  time  limit  or  make  a  final  request  but  pointed 

out  that  the  situation  was  so  serious  as  not  to  allow’ for 

b. 

unlimited  postponement.  '• 

G-102.  On  October  2,  19^1,  Hull  gave  NOMURA  a 
memorandum  of  an  oral  statement  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
whole  course  of  the  resumed  negotiations  and  renlied  to 
Japan's  nroposal  of  September  6,  He  stated;  Japan's 
proposal  showed  a  divergence  in  the  concepts  of  the  two 
governments;  Japan's  proposal  and  statements  served  to 
narrow  and  restrict  the  principles  and  Ja’^an's  assurances 
that  she  wanted  to  move  with  thd  United  States  in  putting 
into  operation  a  broad  program  to  maintain  peace  in  the 

I 

Pacific;  the  United  States  found  certain  points  in 

Japan's  proposal  inconsistent  with  its  principles;  on 

economic  policy  Japan  had  limited  its  commitments  for 

non-discrimination  to  the  Southwest  Pacific;  with 

respect  to  non-discrimination  in  China,  the  explanation 

/ 

tended  to  imply  a  limitation  of  the  principle  because  of 
Japan's  nc.arness  to  China;  the  proposed  continuance  of 
troops  in  certain  areas  of  China  as  a  condition  for 
settlement  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  forces  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  discussed;  the  United 
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States  felt  that  a  clear  manifestation  by  Japan  to  with¬ 
draw  from  China  and  French  Indo-China  would  mal^  known 
to  those;  hostile  to  Japan  Japan's  peaceful  intention; 
the  provision  on  the  F»uropcan  war  wont  further  in  solving 
that  probleir  but  needed  further  clarification.  Hull 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  wanted  a  comprehensive 
agreement  and  what  Japan  had  offered  was  a  program 
limited  by  qualifications  and  excentions  to  actual 
application  of  the  principles.  Until  this  was  worked  out, 

nothing  could  be  -gained  from  a  meeting  between  the  heads 

a. 

of  the  two  nations. 

G-103.  -After  receiving  this  memorandum,  Japan 
redoubled  its  emphasis  for  haste  in  reaching  an  agree- 
|mcnt.  Thoxconspirators  presented  new  formulas  for 

limited  special  problems  and  stated  Janan  had  gone  as 

a. 

far  as  she  could  in  making  concessions.  The  conspir¬ 
ators  began  to  exert  pressure  in  every  direction;  On 
September  P.8,  19^1,  TOYODA  disclosed  his  ©pinions  on 

United  States  problems  to  Craigie,  the  British  Ambas- 

b. 

sador.  ‘  On  October  7,  USHIBA,  K0N0Y!:.'s  private 

% 

secretary,  took  up  the  matter  with  Dooman,  counsellor 

of  the  United  States  embassy,  and  on  October  8,  TERASAKI, 

Chief  of  the  American  Bureau,  discussed  matters  with 

(0-102.  >  a.  lx.  1245-0,  T.  10795-807. 

0-103.  a.  T.  10809-10. 

b.  Ex.  2907,  T.  25846-7.) 
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OrcW.  On  October  1^,  WAKASUGI  took  up  with  Welles  the 

d.  ‘ 

question  of  evacuating  troops  from  China.  However, 
the  United' States  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  now 
formulas  to  show  that  Japan  v/ould  follow  a  peaceful 

course  or  would  abstain  from  her  objective  —  the 

e. 

domination  of  China  and  the  V/estern  Pacific. 

G-104.  While  the  negotiations  were  continuing, 

preparations  for  going  to  war  were  constantly  going  on. 

TOJO  admitted  that  after  the  decision  of  September  6 

a. 

preparations  WGr-:  PUfhed,  On  September  11,  a  few  days 
after  the  conference,  TOJO  explained  to  XIDO  the  results 

of  an  investigation  concerning  preparations  for  v/ar 

b. 

against  the  United  States.  On  September  12,  after  an 
explanation  by  SUZUKI,  the  cabinet  adopted  a  plan  for 
labor  mobilization  formulated  by  the  Planning  Board  and 
Welfare  Ministry  to  increase  the  production  of  munitions. 

G-105.  As  the  beginning  of  October  drew  near 
and  the  moment  was  approaching  to  decide  on  war  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  September  6  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  to  meet  Japan’s 
demands,  certain  of  the  conspirators  became  very  reluc¬ 
tant  to  take  the  final  stop.  KONOYE,  under  whom  the 

(G-IQ-^.  c.  r.x.  2909,  T.  25853;  Tx.  2910,  T.  25854-6. 
d.  Ex.  2911,  T.  25856-7. 
o.  T.  10809-10. 

G-104.  a.  Lx.  1137-A,  T.  10221. 

b.  Lx.  1138,  T.  10222. 

c.  Lx.  114r  T.  10228-9.) _ 


1141,  T.  10230. 

1142,  T.  10231. 

1143,  T.  10233.) 


China  Incident  had  broken  out  and  who  had  officially  been 
tho  first  to  proclaim  the  new  order,  still  thought  that 
negotiation  might  achieve  the  desired  result.  As  early 
as  September  26,  he  admitted  to  KIDO  that  he  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  and  he  would  have  to  resign  if  the  military  in- 

a. 

sisted  on  starting  a  war  on  October  15.  Likewise  HAR/i 

of  the  Privy  Council  on  September  29  had  advised  that  if 

tho  Washington  parleys  failed,  the  Irpcrial  Conference 

which  would  make  tho  fl.iul  decision  .«'hould  not  bo  too 

formal  but  should  hvvf  a  I'fll  dje-cuspion  with  the  Senior 

b. 

Statesmen  present.  Tais,  no  d.oubt,  was  exeected  to 
act  as  a  brake  against  thr  rashness  of  the  conspirators 
urging  war.'  By  October  7  the  army  group  was  of  the 
apinion  that  there  was  no  room  to  continue  the  parleys, 
while  the  navy  group,  except  for  its  field  grade  officers, 
1C Id  there  was  hope  and  wanted  to  continue  tho  parleys, 
■lov/cver,  the  navy  group  wished  KONOYE  to  declare  his 
losition  and  assume  leadership  by  speaking  fully  to  the 
ictermined  TOJO  and  then  stating  his  own  opinion  to  the 

Var,  Navy  and  Foreign  Ministers  and  asking  for  co- 

c . 

iporation. 


new  discouraging  note 


G-106.  On  October  8,  a 


for  obtaining  tbe  demands  of  the  conspiraxior^  y 
negotiations  was  sounded  in  a  lengthy  telegram  from 
NOriURA.  NOtURA  explained  at  length  that  the  United 
cfofoe  wflc  imanlmous  in  its  belief  in  the  four  prin 
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- q,107.  By  October  9,  KONO^  was  quite  uneasy 

about  the  successful  outcome  of  the  parleys,  and 

KIDO  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  of 
,  »  ' 

Pept ember  6  had  been  too  outright  and  made  without 

exhaustive  discussion.  KIDO  felt  that  perhaps  the 
decision  should  be  reconsidered,  because  it  was  inad¬ 
visable  to  declare  war  against  the  United  States 
immediately.'  Rather,  he  felt  that  the  termination  of 
.the  China  Incident  was  the  first  consideration,  and, 

if  necessary,  the  whole  military  force  should  be  used 

a. 

to  complete  it. 

G-108.  /%rraed  with  the  decision  of  September 
i6,  tu3  Supreme  Command  had  stated  it  would  wait  until 
October  15  for  a  successful  termination  to  the  nego¬ 
tiations  but  no  longer.  KONOE  thereupon  called  a 
meeting  of  himself,  TOJO,  0IKA7A,  TOYODA,  and  SUZUKI 
for  October  12.  On  the  11th,  OKA  told  KONOE  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Navy  General  ^taff  the  brains  of 
the  navy  did  not  want  v;ar,  but  could  not  say  so  be¬ 
cause  of  their^  previous  approval.  However,  OIKA'^A 
\ 

at  the  meeting  Vould  propose  to  leave  the  matter  in 
KONOE' s  hands  and  wanted  him  to  decide  tq  continue 
diplomatic  negotiations.  At  the  meeting,  TOJO  stated 

G-107.  a.  Ex. '1146,  T.  10241-2 
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{there  v/as  no  hope  for  e  successful  conclusion  to  the 
! negotiations .  niKA’7A,  in  accordance  with  his  promise, 
after  pointing  out  that  if  diplomacy  v/as  used,  they 
must  be  resolved  to  make  it  a  success  at  all  costs 
end  not  try  to-  carry  a  double-barrelled  policy,  pro¬ 
posed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
Premier.  TOJO  refused  to  allow  KONOE  to  have  sole 
discretion  in  the  matter  but  agreed  to  give  the 
matter  further  consideration  if  the  Foreign  Finis ter 
was  confident  of  success.  TOYODA  stated  he  was  not 
confident  of  success.  On  tv/o  of  the*  points,  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Pact  and  economic  problems  in  Chine,  some  sort 
of  agreement  could  be  reached,  but  on  the  question  of 
stationing  troops  it  v'as  difficult,  because  the  United 
'^'•tstes  vas  demanding  complete  withdrawal.  He  suggest¬ 
ed  that  Japan  might  agree  in  principle  to  v/ithdraw 
end  then  station  them  by  agreement.  TOJO  adamantly 
refused  to  yield  on  the  question  of  v/ithdrawal  of 
troops,  ^'ince  there  v/as  some  hope  of  success,  KONOE 

desired  to  continue  the  negotiations,  but  TOJO  asked 

a. 

him  to  reconsider. 

G-109.  On  the  following  day,  TOYODA  told 
KONOE  that  unless  Japan  gave  in  on  the  matter  of  troop 

G-108.  a.  T2x.  1147,  T.  10246-8;  Ey.  1148,  T.  10251-57 
Ex.  2913,  T.  25863-5 
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vvithdrav'fil  there  could  be  no  settlement.  TOYODA 
bed  bed  prepared  by  YAJlAJtOTO,  then  Director  of  tbe 
^ast  Asiatic  Affairs  Bureau,  a  formal  'opinion  of  tbe 
Foreign  Minister  in  wbicb  it  vas  stated  clearly  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  success  in  the  negotiations 

V 

on  the  basis  of  the  previous  proposals;  that  the  United 
States  would  not  agree  unless  she  was  assured  that 
Japan's  policy  conformed  to  the  four  principles  which 
would  be  practiced;  there  was  a  prospect  of  success  if 
Japan  should  cease  the  further  reinforcing  of  French 
Indo- China  and  refrain  from  any  action  which  would 
cause  suspicion  that  Japan  had  territorial  aspirations 
there  or  intended  a  further  advance  by  force  into 
neighboring  areas.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  Japan's 
national  policy  should  be  pursued  through  peaceful 
moans  and  they  should  not  resort  to  solution  by  force, 
which  would  not  only  contradict  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Japan's  diplomacy,  but  v/ould  not  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  her  objective.  They  must  uti¬ 
lize  peaceful  means  —  that  is,  concentrating  on  ad¬ 
justing  United  States  relations  --  to  effect  the 
polliy  followed  in  I'anchurla,  China  and  French  Indo¬ 
china  in  ertabllshing  the  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.^’ 

Sr.^0.2*  a*  Rx.  1148,  T.  102% 

291?,  T.  25910;  r.x.  2916,  T.  25912-8 
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- G-110.  .'Urt  prior  to  tho  crblnet  meeting  on 

0  ‘ober  14,  in  en  effort  to  get  TDJO  to  go  rlong, 

KONOK  told  TOJO  thot  there  va?  some  hope  for  succe  ' 
if  Japan  yielded  on  the  pretense  and  took  the  reality. 

Ve  pointed  out  the  length  of  the  Chine  Incident  and 
that  this  v/as  no  time  to  extend  it.  He  v/ent  on  to 
elaborate  on  the  difficulties  in  entering  into  a  v;er 
v?ith  the  'TniteJ  States  which  would  accrue  not  only  to 
Japan  but  to  the  whole  world.  TOJO  still  refused  to 
yield  on ’the  question  of  withdrawal  of  troops.  TOJO 

I 

thereafter  made  the  same  statement  at  the  cabinet 

a 

meeting  as  a  result  of  v/hich  the  cabinet  was  deadlocked. 

Another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  break  the 

deadlock.  The  army,  having  learned  that  the  navy  was 

opposed  to  v/ar,  liUTO  requested  that  the  navy  make  a 

definite  statement  to  that  effect  so  that  the  array 

could  contro^  its  subordinates  v;hen  the  Premier  made 
« 

his  statement.  OKA  stated  the  navy  could  not  make  the 

•  •  b. 

statement  bu'l;  would  comply  with  the  Premier's  decision. 

I 

G-lll.  At  this  time  TOJO  decided  to  settle 
the  matter.  He  sent  President  SUZUKI  of  the  Planning 
Board  to  notify  KONOE  that  due  to  the  navy's  Indef- 
Inlto  position  there  was  a  hopeless  deadlock,  and  the 
only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  recall  the  decision  of  * 
G-110.  a.  Ex.  1148,  T.  1C258-63 

_ b.  Ex.  1148.  T.  1026^-4 _ _ _ 


;0: 1 


.»« 

3$,6?1 

Scptembor  6  and  to  have  everyone,  Including  the 
Ou,„e,-.e  ,,onr,end,  resign,  letting  nev;  men  take  over 
.  under  Prince  HIGASHIKimi  as  Premier/'  This  message 

2  v;as  also  conveyed  to  KIDO  as  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 

3  Seal.  After  much  consideration  the  Idea  of  a 

IGA  HIKUNI  Cabinet  was  rejected  as  Ineypedlent  by 
^  j11  concerned. 

G-112.  Late  In  the  afternoon  of  October  16 
’  :01»0-5  submitted  the  resignation  of  his  cabinet/'  m 
^llls  letter  of  resignation  and  In  his  subsequent  ex- 
lanatlon  to  the  Senior  Statesmen  he  stated  that  TOJO 
^^<nd  the  army  desired  to  go  to  war,  vdille  he  felt  . 

^^Ihat  the  negotiations  could  be  successful;  he  had  been 
sable  to  convince  TOJO  and  v,as  himself  unable  to  take 
,,t^e  responsibility  for  plunging  the  nation  Into  a 
ijtltanlc  war  of  unforeseen  results  when  the  China  Incl- 
int  had  not  as  yet  been  settled;  ho  felt  that  to 
Vance  Its  national  fortunes  Japan  must  step  back  a 
.tt  to  prepare  for  a  forwpd  leap/'  This  letter  of 
wcslgnatlon  clearly  refle'cted  that  the  conspirators 
spilt,  not  over  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
Win  conspiracy,  but  over  matters  of  methods  of  and 
^»lng  In  carrying  out'the  conspiracy.  The  one  group 

b.  1150’  »'  lolvl’’^  §•  Kx.  1151. 

I  -  EX.  s 
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sav;  in  extending  the  aggressive  action  of  Japan  to 
the  United  State?  and  Britain  only  the  potential 
loss  of  all  that  their  aggressive  tactics  had  gained 
for  Japan. 

G-111.  On  October  17  KIDO  held  a  Senior 
Statesmen's  Conference  attended  by  all  the  ex-Premiers 
end  KARA  of  the  Privy  Council.  KIDO  stated  that  the 
Important  problems  were  revision  of  the  decision  of 
September  6  and  the  unity  of  the  army  end  navy.  He 
recommended  TOJO  as  Premier  and  War  J^inister  on  active 
service.  There  v/as  no  objection  and  HIROTA  and  tv/o 
of  the  others  actively  supported  it.  The  seme  day 
TOJO  received  the  Imperial  Mandate  to  form  a  new 
cabir  t,  and  OIKA’.X  v/as  advised  by  the  Rmperor  that 
unity  .f  opinion  between  the  army  and  navy  was  desir- 
,jl)le.  Following  this,  KIDO  instructed  both  TOJO  and 
0IKA"^A  that  in  deciding  the  nation's  fundamental 
policy  they  need  not  follow  the  September  6  decision, 

but  should  study  carefully  foreign  and  domestic  condi- 

0 . 

tions . 

G-114.  Thus,  at  the  most  critical  moment, 
the  ultimate  character  of  the  conspiracy  was  v’orked 
out.  "^ith  full  knowledge  that  TOJO  believed  that  the 


25 


-113. 


V.  • 


^y.  1154,  T.  102Q1-2;  Fy.  3340,  T.  311C9 
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conspiracy  could  be  finally  successful  only  by  and 
through  new  aggressive  tactics  involving  aggressive 
v/ars  against  the  United  States  and  Britain  to  be 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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started  quickly,  the  conspirator  KIDO,  holding  one  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Japanese  government,  charged 
with  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  choosing  a  Premier 
to  head  the  government,  decided  to  and  did  undertake 
to  leave  the  matter  solely  in  TOJO's  hands.  The  result 


that  followed  v/as  not  only  foreseeable  but  inevitable. 
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G-115.  In  the  now  cabinet  formod’  by  TO JO 
there  was  no  place  for  those  who  wished  to  go  forv;ard 
with  the  conspiracy  by  negotiation,  and  thus  KONOYE, 
TOYODA,  OIKAWA  and  HIRANUMA  were  dropped.  TO JO  him¬ 
self  held  the  posts  of  Premier,  War  Minister  and 
Home  Minister;  TOGO  become  Foreign  Minister;  SHIMADA, 
Navy  Minister;  KAYA,  Finance  Minister.  SUZUKI,  who 
had  played  his  role  well  in  overthrowing  the  KONOYE 
Cabinet,  retained  his  old  offices,  and  HOSHINO  was 
brought  back  into  a  position  vf  importance  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  Chief  Secretary  of  the  cabinet.  This 
cabinet  under  TOJO’s  leadership  proceeded  to  carry 
out 'the  policy  of  September  6.  ’’^hile  Japan  became 
more  insistent  in  urging  a  quick  decision  on  her  pro¬ 
posals  she  showed  no  willingness  to  effect  any  funda¬ 
mental  modification  of  her  position  and  no  desire  to 
apply  nractically  the  basic  principles  needed  for 
lasting  peace. 

G-116.  Immediately  a  series  of  Liaison 
Conferences  were  held  to  determine  Japan's  ultimate 
policy  in  the  matter,  and  the  related  problems  of 
military  materials,  especially  synthetic  oil  and 
liquid  fucl.^*  Those  conferences  were  held  daily  from 

Ex.  1158,  T.  10308-9,  Ex.  1162, T.1031^i 

b.  T.  IO8I0!  Ex*  1163,  T.IO3I6. 
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October  23  t.o  November  2  end  tov/o.rd  the  end  lasted 
from  9  n.m.  until  long  r.ftor  midnight.  These  meetings 
r/erc  attended  by  TOJC,  SIIIMADA,  TOGO,  KAYA,  SUZUia, 
HUTO,  OKA,  K08HIN0  pnd  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  the 
same  time,  active  preparations  for  v/ar  continued. 

By  November  1,  194-1,  the  final  text  of  Combined  Fleet 
•Secret  Operational  Order  No.  1,  containing  the  sched¬ 
ules  and  plans  for  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
British  and  Dutch  possessions,  had  been  agreed  upon 
and  v/as  being  printed.^*  On  November  3,  the  date  for 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  v/as  set  by  Admiral  NAGANO. 

On  November  4,  the  cabinet  adopted  a  policy  of  sup¬ 
pression  of  reports  on  the  tenseness  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  of  nov/s  and  speeches  '-’hich  v/ould  dis¬ 
close  to  the  enemy  Japan's  v;ar  preparations. 

G-117.  Shortly  after  the  TOJO  Cabinet  took 

office,  TOGO  notified  NOMURA  of  the  formation  of  the 
nev/  cabinet,  v»hich  he  stated  agreed  v,ith  its  predeces¬ 
sor  in  its  intense  desire  to  adjust  relations  on  a 
fair  basis.  Japa.n,  ho  stated,  vms  maintaining  a  firm 
r.ttitudo  and  -;as  vralting  for  United  States  reconsider¬ 
ation.  He  directed  NOMURA  to  suggest  that  they  could 
not  spend  too  much  time  in  negotiations,  and  to 

G-lii.  ,  ■ 

- b.  T.  26145-50. 

c.  Er.  809,  T.  10315* 
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^phnsizc  tho  needs  oT  a  United  States  counter¬ 
proposal  to  Japan's  oifcr  of  Soptombor  25. 

October  22,  on  receipt  of  these  instructions, 

TIOMURA,  feeling  that  the  President  and  Hull  realized 
that  he  had  no  influence  in  Tokyo  and  not  desiring  to 
be  involved  in  a  hypocritical  situation  deceiving 
himself  and  others,  asked  of  TOGO  to  be  relieved  of 
his  position."*^-  This  request  \7as  not  grajitcd,  and 
NOT'URA  remained  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
to  the  end.  On  November  2,  NOMURA  nas  advised  by 
TOCO  that  the  fundamental  policy  for  improving  rela¬ 
tions  v/ith  the  United  States  v/as  being  ’forked  out  in 
Liaison  Conferences,  and  final  decision  '..'ould  be 
reached  at  the  Imperial  Conference  on  November  5. 
Interim  matters  v/erc  to  bo  trusted  to  NOMURA ‘s  pru- 


c . 


On  November  4,  TOGO  advised  NOMURA  that  the 


donee, 

Linlson  Cotiforcnoo  -.'oulcl  subnlt  for  sanction  on  tho 
next  day  to  tho  Imperial  Conference  Its  unaninous 
conclusion  to  eamhlc  for  the  last  time  on  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  parleys.  He  stressed  that  this  mas  Japan's 
lest  offer  to  settle  and  It  must  bo  speedily  aooopted. 

If  anything  uent  nrong,  NOHUBA  was  to  follov/ 


2.-112 


a.  Ex.  2917,  T.  2W20-1. 

b.  Ex.  1161,  T.  10312-3* 

c.  Ex.  1163,  T,  10316. 
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jinstructions  to  tho  letter »  there  being  no  room  for 
Interpretation.  On  tho  same  day,  TOGO  sent  to 
NOMURA  the  final  offers  which  v;orc  to  bo  submitted 
after  approval  by  the  Liaison  Conference ,  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  exceedingly  and  purposely  vague  on  the 
question  of  evacuation  of  troops  from  China  and 
Trench  Indo-Chlna,^*  Because  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  allegedly  because  of  N0MUHA*s  request  for 
aid  •’hich  had  been  ignored  for  three  months,  on  the 
sane  day  it  v/as  decided  to  send  Ambassador  KURUSU  t» 
aid  NOMURA,  The  latter  was  advised  that  KURUSU 
carried  no  now  instructions  and  v/as  ordered  to  arrange 
an  immediate  meeting  for  KITRUSU  with  the  President,^* 
G-118,  On  November  5>  as  scheduled,  the 
Imperial  Conference  took  place.  There  were  present 
TOJO,  TOGO,  SHIMADA,  KAYA,  SUZUKI,  SUGIYAI^A,  NAGANO, 
HOSHINO,  !.fUT0,  OKA,  TSUKADA,  ITO  and  HARA.^*  Tho 
council  decided  to  continue  the  negotiations  along 
tho  lines  of  tho  proposal  already  sent  to  NOMURA, 

^Ixing  a  deadline  for  the  completion  of  tho  parleys 
for  November  25  and,  in  tho  event  of  their  failure, 
to  go  to  v;ar,^*  NOMURA  was  immediately  advised  on 

5rll2-  G-118. 

d.  Ex,  1164,  T,  10318-22,  n.  Ex.  1107  T.IO^‘^2; 

b.  Ex.  ll69,’T.10333-4-(ji 
f.  Ex.  1166,  T.  10329.  *  ^ 
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the  seme  day  that  the  proposal  had  been  approved 
and  that  he  should  proceed  ’vlth  negotiations.  While 
orrangements  for  signing  any  agreement  had  to  bo 
completed  by  November  25?  he  ^Yas  to  avoid  giving 

any  impression  that  there  was  a  time  limit  or  that 

c  ♦ 

the  proposal  was  an  ultimatum. 

G-119.  On  November  10,  194-1,  NOMURA  pre¬ 
sented  to  Roosevelt  Proposal  "A" ,  ns  approved  by  the 

a. 

Liaison  and  Imperial  Conferences .  In  this  proposal 
Japan  stated  she  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nondiscrimination  in  trade  in  the  entire 
Pacific,  provided  the  principle  was  applied  uniformly 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  V/ith  respect  to  the 
European  war,  no  change  was  made  in  the  earlier 
Japanese  proposal  that  Japan  would  decide  independent¬ 
ly  the  matter  of  interpreting  the  Tripartite  Pact  and 
the  actions  she  v/as  to  take  to  fulfill  her  obligations. 
7t  stated  that  present  circumstances  did  not  permit 
Japan  to  go  further  in  writing,  but  if  the  United 
States  gave  an  assurance  not  to  place  too  liberal  an 
interpretation  on  the  term  ’’protection  and  self- 
defense*  ”'hich  might  lead  to  an  abuse  of  the  recognized 

G-118.  ^  ^ 

c.  Ex.  1170,  T.  10343-?;  Ex.  1171,  T.  10346. 

G-119. 

a.  Ex.  2927,  T.  2?974.  _ 
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right,  Jnpan  vms  A7llling  to  give  a  similar  assurance. 
Witt  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  China, 
Japan  proposed  to  keep  forces  In  specified  areas  of 
North  China,  Mongolia  and  Hainan  Island  for  a  certain 
duration  after  peace,  and  to  begin  withdrawal  of  the 
rest  ns  soon  as  peace  was  restored  with  China,  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  to  bo  completed  within  two  years. 
With  respect  to  Trench  Indo-Chlna,  Japan  proposed 
that  she  would  respect  the  territorial  sovereignty 
of  Indo-Chlna  and  that  she  would  withdraw  her  forces 
from  that  area  v/hen  the  China  Affair  was  settled  or 
equitable  nonce  was  established  In  East  Asla.^*  In 
the  Instructions  received  by  NOMURA  with  respect  to 
this  proposal,  ho  had  boon  Instructed  that  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  stationing  troops  In  specified 
areas  of  China,  ho  was  to  abide  by  the  abstract  term 
"necessary  duration"  and  try  to  Impress  the  United 
States  that  the  troops  wore  not  to  be  stationed  per¬ 
manently  and  Indefinitely.  However,  If  Inquiry  was 
made,  he  was  to  reply  that  the  approximate  goal  was 
twenty-five  years. 


b.  Ex.  2927,  T.  25974-80. 

c.  Ex.  1165»  T.  10324-8; 

Ex.  2925,  T.  ^£5966-^. 
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G-120.  It  Is  contondod  by  tho  nccusod  that 
these  proposals  made  important  and  real  concessions 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  submitted  that  a  careful 
examination  of  tho  proposals  discloses  that  Japan  had 
not  moved  in  tho  slightest  from  her  original  position. 
«'hilo  she  agreed  in  principle  to  accept  the  principle 
of  non-dlscrimlnatlon  in  trade  for  tho  Pacific,  she 
insisted  upon  the  proviso  that  the  principle  be 
applied  uniformly  to  tho  rest  of  tho  world.  However,^ 
without  this  proviso,  which  was  at  tho  time  well 
known  to  be  impossible  of  fulfillment,  she  was  un¬ 
willing  to  apply  it  to  China,  whore  she  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  follow  that  principle.  There  was  likewise 
no  change  in  tho  interpretation  of  Japan’s  obligation 
under  the  Tripartite  Pact.  The  proposal  for  mutual 
^assurances  not  to  give  too  liberal  an  interpretation 
to  the  right  of  self -defense  was  nothing  less  than  an 

t 

indirect  demand  that  the  United*  States  stop  its  aid, 
to  Britain.  The  statement  that  too  liberal  an  inter¬ 
pretation  might  lead  to  an  abuse  of  tho  recognized 
right  undoubtedly  must  have  sounded  strange  to 
Secretary  Hull  when  advanced  by  Japan,  who  had 
r.loakcd  her  whole  program  of  aggression  behind  her 
own  interpretation  of  tho  right  of  solf-dofenso.  With 
respect  to  the  wltWawal  of  troops,  Japan  merely 
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proposed  to  wlthdrav/  her  troops ,  except  in  certain 
areas,  only  v/ithln  two  years  after  peace  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Certainly,  this  cannot  bo  deemed  a  concession, 
Japan  had  no  right  to  have  those  troops  stationed  in 
China  in  the  first  instance.  Moreover,  she  was  to 
be  permitted  to  keep  troops  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  throe  areas  most  strategic  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Japan's  plan  for  control  of  China,  The 
acceptance  of  this  proposal  would  have  meant  giving 
Japan  ’-hat  she  desired  in  China,  namely,  the  ability 

I 

I  to  control  China  militarily  with  a  minimum  number  of 
I  troops  strategically  situated  so  as  to  bo  able  to 
i enforce  her  aggressive  demands  on  China,  The  period 
iof  twenty-five  years  which  Japan  had  sot  as  its  goal 
indicated  the  permanent  nature  of  Japan's  plans  for 
China.  The  proposal  to  respect  the  territorial 
I  integrity  of  Indo-Chlna  and  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Indo-China  upon  certain  conditions  involved  no  con- 

♦ 

cession,  because  Japan  was  already  committed  to  France 
under  their  agreement  to  this  proposal. 

G-120A.  The  conspirators  had  so  little 
confidence  that  the  KURUSU-NOMURA  negotiations  would 
achieve  their  purposes  that  they  v/ent  ahead  actively 
preparing  for  war  in  the  minutest  detail.  Immediately 
after  the  decision  of  November  5  had  boon  made,  the 
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navy  prepared  to  strike.  On  November  5,  the  day  of 
the  Imperial  Conference,  Admiral  NAGANO  issued  an 
order  to  Admiral  YAMAMOTO  that  general  operational 
preparations  for  war  against  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  the  Netherlands  would  bo  completed  by 
December  1,  and  YAMAMOTO  fixed  November  23  as  "Y" 
day.  On  November  7,  Admiral  YAMAMOTO  ordered  a 
task  force  to  assemble  in  Kitokappu-wan  and  to  remain 
there  for  supplies  until  November  22  in  secrecy.  On 
November  10,  Combined  Fleet  Secret  Operation  Order 
No,  3  fixed  December  8  as  "X"  Day,  and  striking  Force 
Operation  Order  No.  1  directed  that  all  ships  complete 
battle  preparations  by  November  20  and  rendezvous  in 

the  Kuriles,  maintaining  strict  security  so  the  crews 

a. 

would  remain  in  ignorance  until  they  cleared  Japan. 

G-121,  V/hile  the  navy  was  working  out  its 
plan  for  attack,  the  conspirators  were  holding  a 
series  of  Liaison  Conferences  and  by  November  15 
had  ”orked  out  the  details  of  the  plan  to  be  used 
when  the  negotiations  failed.  It  was  decided  that 
as  soon  as  war  was  Inevitable  Japan  v/ould  at  once 
Inform  Germany  of  her  intentions  and  negotiate  for 
German  and  Italian  participation  and  a  no-separate- 

G~120A. 

a.  Ex.  809,  T.  1034-7-50. 
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peace  pact,  but  Japan  would  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  German-Soviet  war  for  the  present,  even  if  it 
meant  postponement  of  Germany's  entry  into  the  war 
with  the  United  States.  They  would  request  from 
Thailand  the  right  to  send  in  troops,  but  even  without 
consent  the  troops  would  be  sent.  However,  they  must 
try  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  prior  to  negotiations 
they  must  hide  the  intention  of  going  to  war  with 
Thailand.  To  get  the  best  concessions  they  would 
promise  to  respect  Thailand's  sovereignty  and  might 
give  her  a  part  of  Burma  or  Malaya.  In  China,  after 
the  war  broke  out,  they  would  clear  out  the  Americans 
and  British  forces  and  take  over  the  concessions  and 
the  Important  rights  and  Interests  of  hostile  countries. 
They  would  not  formally  declare  a  state  of  belligerency 
with  China  but  pressure  would  be  Increased.  The 
Philippines,  Burma  and  a  portion  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  would  be  made  Independent  after  occupation, 
the  remainder  being  kept  by  Japan.  Thailand’s  lost 
territories  would  be  restored,  and  French  Indo-China 

would  remain  in  statu  quo. 

G-122.  While  these  active  war  preparations 

were  going  on,  pressure  was  being  nut  on  the  Ambassadors 
^”^a.  Ex.  1169,  T.  10333-40;  Ex.  878,  T.  10370-1. 
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in. Washington  to  complete  their  assignment.  On 
November  11,  Churchill  had  stated  that  if  the  United 
States  v;as  involved  in  v/ar  with  Japan,  a  British 
declaration  would  follow  within  an  hour •  On  the 
same  day  TOGO  stated  to  Ambassador  Craigie  that 
Japan,  after  working  out  any  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  would  simultaneously  seek  Britain's 
agreement,  that  Japan  had  made  her  final  proposal 
and  that  there  could  be  no  delay.  Craigie  thereupon 
told  TOGO  that  the  United  States  felt  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  still  in  a  preliminary  stage.  Immed-  . 
lately  thereafter  TOGO  reported  his  conversation  to 
NOIWRA  and  stressed  that  this  attitude  was  unfortunate 
and  he  was  to  do  everything  to  make  the  United  States 
realize  this  and  bring  about  an  agreement  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.^*  On  November  14,  N0f!URA 
replied  that  he  believed  he  would  win  out  in  the 

% 

negotiations  and  would  fight  to  the  end.  However,  the 
United  States  was  opposed  to  Japan's  moving  north  or 
south  and  would  not  hesitate  to  fight  Japan  rather 
than  yield  on  her  fundamental  policy.  The  two  stumbling 
blocks  to  an  agreement  were  China  and  the  Axis  Alli¬ 
ance.  He  pointed  out  that  many  nations  might 
G-122. 

a.  Ex.  1173,  T.  10353-^. 

b.  Ex.  1174,  T.  10356-60. _ 
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participate  in  the  war  and -any  war  vould  be  long  and 


victory  would  go  to  the  one  who  could  hold  out  to  the 
end.®*  On  November  l6,  TOGO  replied  to  NOIiURA's 

I 

implied  invitation  to  give  him  more  time  to  work 
things  out'  by  agreeing  with  his  warning,  but  pointing 
out  that  in  view  of  Japan's  fundamental  policy  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  Japan  to  v/ait  to  see  the  turn 
of  war  and  be  .patient.  There  could  be  no  change  in 
the  deadline  fixed  for  November  2?.  Since  the  time 
was  short,  he  was  to  do  his  best  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  solution.^* 

G-123.  On  November  I8,  KURUSU,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  I5th,  reported  to  TOGO  his  conversations 
with  Roosevelt  on  the  17th  and  Hull  on  the  l8th.  He 
reported  that  he  felt  that  the  President  had  a  keen 
desire  to  conclude  the  negotiations,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  because  the  United  States  did* 
not  wholeheartedly  approve  Japan's  proposal,  that  it 
was  a  wilfully  delaying  policy.  While  it  was  willing 
to  fight  Japan  if  compelled  to,  its  Interests  lay  not 
in  fighting  Japan  but  in  finding  security  for  its 
rear.  The  real  stumbling  block  still  seemed  to  be  the 
Axis  agreement.  On  the  l8th,  both  he  and  NOMURA 


25 


G-122. 

c.  Ex.  1177,  T.  10376-9.  • 

d.  Ex.  1178.  T.  lQ38l-2.._ 
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suggested  that  they  return  to  the  condition  existing 
prior  to  July  24  and  that  they  show  Japan's  sincerity 
by  commencing  evacuation  of  troops  fi|om  French  Indo- 
China,  Because  of  the  instructed  time  limit,  he  asked 
for  an  immediate  decision,^*  On  November  19,  TOGO  sent 

further  instructions  to  the  Ambassadors  authorizing 

% 

them  to  expand  the  words  of  the  proposal  on  Japan's 
Axis  obligations  to  Indicate  that  Japan  would  decide 
Independently  whether  there  had  been  an  attack  and  iias 
not  bound  by  the  interpretation  of  other  parties  to 
the  Tripartite  Pact,  But  this  was  to  be  done  only  in 
the  eve.it  prospects  of  an  agreement  materialized,^* 
G-124,  After  TOGO  had  reported  that  there 
^7as  no  prospect  for  the  acceptance  of  Plan  A  approved 
by  the  Liaison  Conference, . NOMURA  was  authorized  to 
present  Plan  B.  Accordingly,  on  November  20,  KURUSU 
and  NOMURA  presented  what  the  latter  regarded  as  an 
extreme  proposal  to  Hull,  It  proposed  that  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States  agree  not  to  make  any  armed 
advance  into  Southeast  Asia  or  the  South  Pacific  except 
into  that  part  of  French  Indo-Chlna  where  Japanese 
troops  were  stationed,  Japan  would  undertake  to  with¬ 
draw  her  troops  in  Indo-Chlna  on  the  establishment  of 
G-123, 

a.  Ex,  1179,  T,  IO383-6,  * 

b.  Ex.  1180,  T.  lQ3a7.^.a. - 
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peace  with  Chira  or  of  an  equitable  peace  in  the 
Paciric,  Japan  v/ould.  declare  that  she  was  ready  to 
move  her  troops  from  South  Indo-Chlna  to  the  northern 
part  on  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement.  Both  would 
cooperate  economically  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  would  undertake  to  restore  their  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  v/ould  agree  to  refrain  from 
any  action  prejudicial  to  restoring  peace  betv/een 
Japan  and  China.  In  presenting  this  proposal  both 
NOMURA  and  KURUSU  pointed  out  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  and  intimated  that  it  was  Japan's  last  v/ord 
and  that  unfortunate  results  might  follow  if  an  agree¬ 
ment  v/as  not  quickly  concluded.^* 


G-124 


a.  Ex.  1245H,  T.  10811-4. 
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G-125.  Even  if  it  had  been  made  in  good 
*  faith,  this  last  proposal  from  Japan  merely  required 
^  that  the  United  States  condone  Japan's  aggression 
^  and  assent  to  her  future  conquests,  abandon  her  most 
^  essential  principles  of  foreign  policy,  betray  China, 
become  a  silent  partner  with  and  aid  Japan  in  obtain- 

<)  r>  i. 

ing  domination  over  the  Western  Pacific  and  Eastern 
7 

'Asia,  destroy  her  ov/n  rights  in  the  Pacific  and 

« 

renace  her  national  security.  By  keeping  her  troops 
y 

jin  Indo-Chlna,  Japan  was  a  threat  to  the  countries  of 

10  I 

,  the  South  and  a  menace  to  the  trade  routes*  The  offer 

12  to  v/ithdraw  the  troops  from  South  Indo- China  was  mean- 

13  Ingless,  since  they  could  be  moved  back  and  there  was 

a. 

1- J  no  limit  to  their  number.  However,  the  proposal  was 
*5  not  made  in  good  faith.  This  proposal,  as  well  as 

Proposal  •A,"  were  both  intended  merely  as  temporary 
I  stop-gaps  until  Japan  had  satisfactorily  built  up  her 
war  potential,  particularly  her  supply  of  oil.  On 
November  l8,  1941,  a  plan  was  formulated  which  pro- 
vided  that  in  the  event  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the 

2 1 

United  states,  on  the  basis  of  either  proposals  "A" 

72 

or  "B,"  v;ithin  three  days  of  the  agreement  the  United 

73 

States  should  abolish  her  freezing  measures  and  supply 

2- 1 

Japan  with  6,000,000  tons  of  oil  annually,  including 
G-12?.  a.  T.  10814-5 
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1,500,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline,  and  should  take 

measures  to  have  the  Netherlands  Indies  accept  within 

three  days  Japan's  economic  demands,  including  for  the 

time  being,  4,000,000  tons  of  oil  annually.  If  these 

; requirements  and  Japan's  other  demands  were  not  met 

within  one  v/eek  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  then 

Japan  would  open  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  i 

Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  Japan  would  make  her 

Intentions  known  to  the  United  States  when  the  treaty  ' 
b,  : 

was  signed.  Although  the  document  bears  the  name 

of  the  accused  kUTO,  defense  v/itness  YAiuAtiOTO  testl-  i 

'  I 

fled  that  this  v/as  the  plan  of  the  General  Staff  and 

c. 

that  kUTO  was  opposed  to  it.  However,  the  document 
does  bear  kilTO's  name  and  there  is  nothing  on  the 
docun;ent  to  show  that  it  emanated  solely  from  the 
General  Staff.  YAkAniOxO  further  tried  to  leave  the  I 

I 

I 

!  impression  that  the  plan  was  not  considered  by  the  1 

I  •  ' 

Liaison  Conference,  However,  the  accused  TOGO  made  | 

It  clear  In  his  affidavit  that  such  a  proposal  was 

submitted  but  that  the  requirements  were  reduced  sub- 

d. 

stantlally  at  his  insistence.  On  November  26,  1941, 

.TOGO  instructed  NOmURA  that  if  an  agreement  v/as  reached 

I 

jhe  was  to  convey  Japan's  desire  for  a  minimum  annual 

G-125.  b.  Ex.  3^45,  T.  33037-42 
c.  T.  33043-6 

_ d.  Ex;  3646,  T,  35703  _ 
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]  import  of  4,000,000  tons  of  oil  from  the  Unit e?“S fates 
and  2,000,000  tons  from  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

G-126.  In  the  meantime,  November  25  was 
drawing  close  and  something  had  to  be  done.  On  the 
22nd.,  TOGO  was  able  to  advise  NOLURA  and  KURUSU  that 
if  they  could  finish  their  conversations  and  the 
agreement  be  signed,  and  if  an  understanding  from 
Britain  and.  the  Netherlands  through  an  exchange  of 
notes  could  be  obtained  by  the  29th,  then  Japan  would 
arrange  to  wait  until  that  date.  This  new  deadline 

could  not  be  changed,  and  after  that  things  would 

a  • 

automatically  happen, 

G-I27,  On  the  22nd,  Hull  conferred  with  the 
British,  Australian  and  Netherlands  Ambassadors  on  the 
proposals.  The  latter  promised  to  get  their  govern¬ 
ments’  instructions  and  report  on  the  24th,  On  the 
22nd,  Hull  reported  this  information  to  KURUSU  and 
NOiiURA  and.  promised  his  reply  when  he  had  heard  from 
his  colleagues.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  Japan's 
offer  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  situation  in 
the  Pacific  so  as  to  allow  the  United  States  and 
others  to  move  their  troops  elsewhere.  The  United 
States  could  not  accept  the  tern  of  stopping  aid  to 

G-12‘5.  G-126.  _  _ 

e.  Ex.  2944,  T.  26041-2  a.  Ex,  II83,  T,  10400 
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China,  and  the  tine  was  not  yet  right  for  mediation 
by  Roosevelt.  On  November  23,  TOGO  told  Grew  that 
it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  altogether 
from  French  Indo-China  and  that  the  only  way  to  settle 
the  China  Affair  was  to  have  the  United  States  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  Japan's  effort  for  peace  when  Roosevelt 
acted  as  nediator  in  connection  with  the  China  prob¬ 
lem  On  the  24th,  in  a  telegram  to  NOwURA,  TOGO 

c  • 

confirmed  the  deadline-  •)f  the  29th,  Tokyo  time, 

which  had  been  previously  fixed  in  his  dispatch  of 

d  * 

November  22  to  both  KURUSU  and  NOMURA. 

G-128.  On  November  26,  Hull  net  with  the 
two  Japanese  Anbass-.dors.  He  first  reviewed  the 
various  conversations,  and  pointed  out  that  Japan's 
proposals  of  November  20  conflJ.cted  v/ith  the  funda— 
mental  principles  of  the  United  States.  To  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  American  proposal  of  June  21  and  that 
of  the  Japanese  of  September  25,  he  proposed  that  the 
two  nations  enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  they 
would  pledge  themselves  to  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  system,  and  in  economic  relations  would  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  non-discrimination,  economic 
G-127. 

a.  Ex.  1184,  T.  10402-5 

b.  Ex.  1135,  T.  10407-9 

c.  Ex.  1186,  T.  10410-1 

d.  Ex.  1183,  1.  10400 
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cooperation,  non-discrlnlnatory  access  by  all  to  rav; 
naterlals,  full  protection  to 'the  interests  of  con¬ 
suming  .ountries,  and  the  establishment  of  institu¬ 
tions  and  arranging  of  international  finance  to  lend 
aid  to  essential  enterprises.  Both  would  try  to  con¬ 
clude  a  multi-lateral  non-aggression  pact  among  China, 
Britain,  Japan,  Holland,  the  Soviet  Union,  Thailand, 

I 

I  and  the  United  States,  and  a  i.act  would  be  concluded 
v.’lth  all  except  the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  the-  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  French  Indo-China.  No  nation 
would  seek  or  accept  preferential  treatment  economic¬ 
ally  in  Indo-Ohina.  Japan  would  withdraw  all  forces 
from  China  and  French  Indo-China.  Both  nations 
would  support  only  the  Chungking  Government  in  China, 
would  give  up  all  extraterritorial  rights  in  China, 
and  would  try  to  get  Britain  and  the  others  to  do 
likewise.  They  would  conclude  a  trade  agreement,  re¬ 
move  freezing  restrictions  and  agree  to  stabilize  their 
moneys.  Both  v/ould  agree  that  no  agreement  w'lth  a 

third  power  v/as  to  be  interpreted  as  being  in  conflict 

a. 

with  the  agreement. 

'  G-123a.  Having  no  other  defense  for  their 

con'^uct,  some  of  the  defendants  pin  their  last  hope 
upon  the  last-mentioned  document  for  the  Justification 
G-128,  a.  Ex.  12451,  f.  IO815-23 
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in  going  to  v;ar;  Sons  of  then  assert  that  they  con¬ 
strued  it  as  a  final  notv  an  ultinatun  setting  forth 
the  demands  of  the  United  States  which  left  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  go  to  war.  The  defendant  TOJO 
has  characterized  it  as  the  ultinatun  of  the  United 
States  "thrown  into  the  face"  of  Japan,  It  is  the 
height  of  either  naivete  or  brazenness  to  expect  us 
to  believe  that  this  instrument  was  the  determining 
factor  in  Japan's  decision  to  go  to  war.  We  cannot 
arid  must  not  forget  the  decision  of  November  5 
the  fact  that  the  day  before  this  instrument  v/as 
delivered  by  Hull  to  NOfiaURA  and  KURUSU,  the  Japanese 
fleet  had  already  moved  out  toward  Hawaii.  It  is 
true  that  the  defendants  assert  that  the  fleet  could 
have  been  recalled  if  natters  v/ere  amicably  settled. 

'Hoi/ever,  when  we  consider  the  entire  story  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  we  find  by 
"anicable  settlement"  Japan  meant  complete  submission 
of  the  United  States  to  Japan's  demands,  .-oreover, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  this 
document  is  an  ultimatum.  The  accused  themselves  and 
their  witnesses,  when  asked  to  point  out  what  in  the 
document  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum,  were 
either  unable  to  do  so  or  else  went  off  into  the 
rarefied  realm  of  Japanese  metaphysics.  The  instru- 
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nent  itself  shows  clearly  that  it  was  not  an  ultinatun. 
It  contained  not  a  single  proposal,  except 'for  the 
uulti-lateral  treaties-^  which  had  not  been  repeatedly 
Dade  before.  It  did  not  a  sit  Japan  to  do  anything 
which  she  was  not  already  conmitted  to  do.  If  by 
their  characterization  of  the  instrument  as  a  final 
note  the  accused  n-ian  that  they  became  at  last  fin¬ 
ally  convinced  that  the  United  States  was  not  going 
to  -ssist  in  establishing  Japan's  new  order,  would 
not  provide  Japan  with  L:aterials  to  further  her  pro¬ 
gram  of  aggression,  v.'ould  not  repudiate  her  prin¬ 
ciples  and  would  not  become  a  silent  partner  in 
Japan's  crimes,  then  the  prosecution  has  no  great 
objection  to  their  calling  the  document  whatever  they 

nay  desire.  . 

G-129.  .  Even  before  this  proposal  was  re¬ 
ceived,  realizing  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  total¬ 
ly  unacceptable  in  Japan  and  would  lead  to  a  rupture 
in  relations,  KURUSU  and  NOiaURA  on  the  26th  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  TOGO  that  they  be  allowed,  in  order  to  save 
the  situation,  to  propose  to  Roosevelt  that  he  wire 
Japan  that  he  hoped* that  Japan  and  the  United  States 
would  cooperate  to  raaintain  peace.  This  would  be 
followed  by  a  cordial  reply  from  Japan.  They  went  on 
to  point  out  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step  by  stating 
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their  doubts  of  aid  for  Japan  fron  Gernany  and  that 

in  the  event  of  war  the  China  Incident  would  have  to 

a. 

wait  for  the  end  of  the  war  for  settlement.  This 

b. 

plan  was  rejected  by  TOGO  on  the  23th  as  improper. 

The  conspirators,  to  hide  their  real  purposes  while 
making  last  minute  preparations  for  war,  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  to  keep  on  ostensibly  with  the  negotiations. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  v/lth  the  Foreign  Office 

the  following  day,  KURUSU  was  told  not  to  break  off 

c. 

negotiations.  On  the  28th,  TOGO  v/lred  NOtoURA  what 
he  termed  his  complete  surprise  at  the  United  States 
proposal  and  advised  him  that  with  the  submission  of 
Japan's  answer  in  a  few  days  the  negotiations  would 
be  droiiped.  However,  they  were  not  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  negotiations  were  to  be  broken  off, 
but  v/ere  to  say  that  they  v/ere  v.aiting  Instructions 
and  that  their  government  presumably  felt  that  the 

United  States  had  been  uncooperative  and  had  made  the 

d. 

solution  difficult.  The  following  day  they  were 

j  instructed  by  TOGO  to  make  one  more  attempt  verbally 
1  0 
j  -to  find  out  the  reason  why  the  United  States  had 

1 

departed  from  its  usual  fair  and  Judicial  position 
I  G-129.. 

I  a.  Ex.  1189,  T.  10418-20 

I  b.  Ex.  1193,  T.  10442-3 

c.  Ex.  1191,  T.  10435-6 

d.  Ex.  1193 »  T.  10442-3 
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and  the  reason  for  the  change  of  front  on  the  China 

problem,  but  were  warned  to  be  careful  that  this  did 

not  lerd  to  anything  like  breaking  off  negotiations. 

Again  on  the  30th,  in  a  telephone  conversation  with 

the  Foreign  Office,  KURUS’I,  after  having  pointed  out 

that  the  blatant  statements  of  YOJO,  TOGO  and  others 

•  / 

were  making  his  position  difficult,  was  told  to  con- 

f. 

tinue  the  negotiations. 

THE  PRESIDENT;  We  will  adjourn  until  nine- 
•  •  • 

thirty  tonorrov/  morning, 

(Whereupon,  at  1600,  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  taken  until  Tuesday,  17  February, 

19a8  at  0930.) 
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e.  Ex.  1194,  T.  10444-5;  Ex.  1195,  T.  10450-1 

f.  Ex.  1200,  T.  10475-3 


